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N OTES Probably private matters have largely decided Sir Wil- 


oy MBSE is no ground for alarm in the matter of the 

Niger Coast Convention. There is no friction 
between the two Governments and no change of policy. 
The delay in the ratification of the convention is due 
solely to the change of Ministry at Paris. Changes of 
Government frequently and naturally cause some delay 
in such matters in every country. Moreover, the 
French Government is of course much pre-occupied 
with the Dreyfus affair. The signing of a protocol ex- 
tending the time was quite in the usual course. 


We suppose we ought to take very solemnly Sir 
William Harcourt’s farewell. But even the spectator, 
not to speak of the player in the political game, must 
admit that this ‘‘adieu” has a ridiculous side. Who 
could but appreciate the humour of the thing when 
you have two political leaders, either a bit fatigué, 
solemnly facing one another across a table, the one pass- 
ing over a letter to say that he has always done his duty 
but can stand it no longer; the other replying that 
his friend has always done his duty, and that he is not at 
all surprised that he can stand it no longer. There is no 
possible objection to this mutual consolation; but as 
these testimonials were intended for public perusal, 
they should have been couched in intelligible English. 
Sir William’s letter might mean many things, if it could 
mean anything. It might be a genuine resignation ; it 
might be just a move to draw Lord Rosebery, a move 
which we think would not gain its object. In that 
case, however, the letter would probably have been 
addressed to ‘‘My dear Ellis” rather than to Mr. 
Morley. However, all anxiety on that point is allayed ; 
we know now that the letter was a final abdication. 


It is impossible for us to express, for we do not feel, 
the slightest regret at Sir William Harcourt’s with- 
drawal from the leadership. Mercenaries are an ugly 
factor in public life. Mercenary, in the sense of being 
the soldier indifferently of either party, Sir William indeed 
was not, but mercenary he was in the far worse sense 
of being at the service of any principle or policy that 
could pay him in the form of party advantage. Sir 
William has written his own condemnation in claiming 
as the great merit of his life absolute devotion to party. 
We take him at his word; we care nothing for the 
somewhat squalid jealousies. criticisms and suggestive 
hints of his many friends. Mere partisanship is one of 
the most sinister ideals a public man can put before him. 
It is well that its most consistent worshipper has failed, 
and—we give him full credit for it—sees that he has 
failed. 


liam’s choice of his opportunity. He is over seventy, and 
looks and feels, if one may judge from his appearances 
in public, every year of his age. For some time past 
his only real interest in life has been his son’s success ; 
and now that Mr. L. V. Harcourt’s prospects are 
assured by his engagement, Sir William can retire 
from active politics with a light heart. He will of 
course be offered a peerage as soon as his friends come 
back to power. For the present he will remain ‘‘a 
private Member” of the House of Commons. We 
cannot say we envy the man who will have to lead the 
Opposition with Sir William Harcourt sitting modestly 
at the end of the Front Bench in his private capacity. 


As to Sir William’s successor, three prominent names 
may be eliminated from the list of candidates at once. 
Mr. John Morley has announced his intention of 
devoting the next few years of his life to writing 
Mr. Gladstone’s life, and besides, we do not believe 
that a statesman of Mr. John Morley’s religious views 
could ever lead a party in this country. Mr. Asquith 
is, to all appearances, ‘‘in Fortune’s Bridewell whipt to 
the laborious task of bread” at the Bar. Sir Henry 
Fowler is not in robust health, and he has never quite 
succeeded, with all his eloquence, in shaking off the 
provincial solicitor. There remain-Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Sir Edward Grey. A considerable 
section of the younger Radicals are in favour of Sir 
Edward Grey, whose courage, common sense and 
ancient lineage they admire. The objections to Sir 
Edward Grey are his youth, and, in certain quarters, 
the fact that he is Lord Rosebery’s lieutenant. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who is a superior sort of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, will almost certainly be the man; but 
the matter will not be settled even provisionally until 
the meeting of Parliament in February. 


There is an honourable tradition in English public life 
that a colleague or subordinate is never to be thrown 
over, no matter into how bada scrape he has got himself 
or others. Lord Salisbury is a scrupulous adherent to 
this unwritten law, and twice in the last ten years he has 
suffered unpopularity rather than abandon an unlucky 
or over-zealous lieutenant. In the Parliament of 1886 
the Conservative party were angry with the Premier 
because he would not sacrifice Mr. Secretary Matthews 
to the Miss Cass agitation, and in the Chinese distress 
at the beginning of the year Lord Salisbury might have 
escaped a good deal of fault-finding if he had chosen to 
disavow an unauthorised act of Sir Claude Macdonald. 
Whether the Monson incident is another instance of 
this magnanimity will not be known till the secret 
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history of to-day is read by the next generation. Wild 
horses would not drag from any member of the Govern- 
ment the admission that Sir Edmund Monson’s speech 
was unauthorised, but amongst well-informed people 
the opinion is universal that the Ambassador’s mistake 
was his own. 


Be this as it may, upon whomsoever the blame ought 
to lie, that a mistake has been committed no serious 
man attempts to deny. But, as usual, the effect of the 
blunder has been exaggerated. It is the old story 
our friends the newspapers are trying to make bad blood 
between two friendly nations for the miserable object of 
increasing the sale of ‘‘extra specials.” The French 
Government do not regard the indiscretion with any of 
the feelings ascribed to them by the outraged patriots of 
the editorial chair. It is a mere matter of fact that the 
Quai D’Orsay has addressed no complaint, made no 
remonstrance, and put no question to our Foreign 
Office on the subject of Sir Edmund Monson’s speech. 
For reasons which we indicate elsewhere in these 
columns, negotiations on the Egyptian question have 
not yet been opened between the British and French 
Governments, but this silence has nothing to do with 
our Excellencv’s ‘‘ blazer.” The French Cabinet very 
sensibly decline to be disturbed by what is after all no 
more than an error in taste. 


Frenchmen, however, who are inclined to take Sir 
Edmund’s speech as the text for a lecture to Englishmen 
on tht morals and manners of diplomacy will do well to 
refer to Lord Malmesbury’s journals for the years 1858 
and 1859, when they will find in Persigny’s conduct 
matter for even graver censure than that bestowed 
on M. Challemel-Lacour for similar offences by the 
“Figaro” in 1881, the journal which has assumed the 
loftiest tone in deprecation of our Ambassador’s lan- 


guage. 


It is along time—more than fifteen years—since the 
tone of the German press and of German officials, which 
is much the same thing, has been so friendly to England 
as at present. Unfortunately the correspondents of the 
London papers in Berlin do not always reflect this 
changed feeling. They have been brought up journal- 
istically, in an atmosphere of international nagging and 
wrangling, and in the absence of a strong ‘‘ lead” from 
headquarters they will keep on disputing over irrelevant 
futilities, poking fun at the Emperor and abusing the 
Press Bureau. We pointed out a couple of weeks 
ago that there is not, among people who know the 
facts, any question of an ‘‘ alliance” between Germany 
and England, but considering the enormous value of a 
good understanding between the two nations in Asia, in 
Egypt and South Africa, it is nothing less than deplor- 
able that one or two of the Berlin correspondents should 
think that it is the beginning and end of their duty to 
snarl at everything German, and to bandy retorts with 
the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette.” 


In effect, Herr von Biilow’s speech in the Reichstag 
on Monday was a lyrical outburst in praise of German 
friendship—its beauty, its abundance, its desirableness. 
Germany is the friend of all the world. She extends 
her friendship to the Catholics in Jerusalem, as well as 
to the Sultan in Constantinople ; Spain is very dear to 
her, so also the United States; Austria is her sincere 
friend as of old notwithstanding the little recent dis- 
agreement, and Italy is still in the goodly fellowship of 
the triplice despite the Franco-Italian commercial treaty. 
Even Albion, ‘‘obdurate Albion,” has been permitted 
to find a place in the affections of the German Empire ; 
for this can be done, as the Herr Secretary expressed it 
with poetic frankness, ‘‘ while completely maintaining 
our other valuable connexions.” Amid all this talk of 
peace, with Germany as the great peace-lover, no single 
word was said by Herr Biilow about the Tsar’s Rescript. 
Admit that it was deliberately set aside, the fact is 
significant ; grant that it was simply forgotten, the fact 
is even more significant. For it indicates that the 
thoughts of European statesmen are of war. At his 
reception of the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Reichstag the German Emperor frankly declared that 
the international situation called for the exercise of 
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great vigilance. Germany may be honestly desirous of 
peace; but she is resolutely preparing for war. We 
shall do well to remember Herr von Biilow’s peroration: 
“‘Our future is based upon our right, and our right 
upon the sharpness of our sword.” 


Happily, there are calm spots in the whirl of Dreyfus 
affairs ; the Court of Cassation continues its inquiry, 
and the inquiry is already having good results. Colonel 
Picquart is not to be court-marshalled until the Court 
of Cassation thinks fit; that is settled. Then, heavily 
as the case drags, there are at least indications that 
we shall get to the point early next year. Dreyfus, 
according to present arrangements, will leave the Ile 
du Diable during the first week in January. With 
Dreyfus in Paris, we shall at length have definitely got 
to business. 


The treaty signed by the Peace Commissioners in 
Paris last Saturday is not difficult to understand. It 
means the final extinction of Spain’s colonial Empire. 
There are a number of small provisions and conditions, 
but the outstanding terms of the treaty are these: Spain 
relinquishes all sovereignty in Cuba and hands it over 
to the United States; cedes to the United States the 
island of Puerto Rico and such other islands in the 
West Indies as are under her sovereignty; cedes the 


_island of Guam in the Ladrones; cedes, also, the 


archipelago known as the Philippine Islands. To Spain 
this is a mournful end to a long drama, and gives tragic 
significance to the removal, this week, of the ashes of 
Columbus from the Cathedral in Havana. To the 
United States it is the beginning of a new era in which 
her moral as well as her material power will be sharply 
tested. She entered upon the war with Spain proclaim- 
ing that she did so in the interests of humanity. In 
this she may have been honest, but the achievements, 
so far, have only been material aggrandisement ; her 
moral purpose will now be put to the proof. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney has made up his mind that Afri- 
can Colonies are a mistake. In his elaborate address 
on ‘‘An Experiment in Commercial Expansion,” delivered 
on Tuesday before the Royal Statistical Society, he 
drew a very gloomy picture of the position of affairs 
in the Congo Free State. Among the Colonial, com- 
mercial and philanthropic failures recorded in history, 
the Congo State promises to take a conspicuous place, 
but Mr. Courtney seems as incapable of extrac- 
ing the true moral from the record, as the Belgians 
are of extracting either credit cr profit from the Congo. 
The Congo State was placed in the charge of the King 
of the Belgians for commercial and philanthropic ex- 
ploitation. It has been described as a company char- 
tered by Europe with King Leopold as chairman, and it 
is difficult perhaps for the average Briton not to judge 
it by the standard of a corporation such as the Royal 
Niger Company. If Mr. Courtney imagines that the 
history of the Congo Free State is a proof of the worth- 
lessness and undesirability of African Colonies, what 
in his opinion does the record of the Niger Company 
prove? The truth is, and Mr. Courtney’s paper is 
overflowing with data pointing this conclusion, the 
Congo Free State has been a failure because Belgium 
has not made the most of her opportunities. 


By a striking coincidence the week has brought news 
of a massacre on the Congo which goes to prove much 
that Mr. Courtney says. The Congo Free State is a 
bundle of contradictions. It is not free in any sense of 
the word. The Belgians have replaced the slavery 
they found by a system of servitude at least as ob- 
jectionable. Of what certain Belgians can do in the way of 
barbarity Englishmen are painfully aware. ‘Mr. Courtney 
mentions an instance of a Captain Rom who ornamented 
his flower-beds with the heads of twenty-one natives 
killed in a punitive expedition. This is the Belgian idea 
of the most effectual method of promoting the civilisation 
of the Congo. Exports from the State fall seriously short 
of imports ; such as they are, they are maintained not by 
legitimate commerce, but by raids made on the ivory 
stores of luckless native chiefs whose tribute is said to 
be in arrears. The tax-gatherer, as we know from 
consular reports, follows every step of life in the Congo 
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State. Yet expenditure is something like a quarter of a 
million sterling beyond its income, and the King of the 
Belgians has to bear the burden of £40,000 a year in 
order that Belgium may increase her trade by 0°7 per 
cent. Mr. Courtney’s suggestion that a great deal 
more might be accomplished by free trade in Europe 
than by colonies in Central Africa could only come from 
an unflinching Cobdenite. Free trade in Europe is, of 
course, an impossibility, but Great Britain has had no 
difficulty in showing that the good government and 
prosperity of African colonies are by no means chimeras. 


The outlook in Hungary has improved, thanks to the 
firmness displayed by the King and his Prime Minister. 
It will be remembered that the deadlock last week 
arose through the proposal of M. Tisza to meet 
the obstructive tactics of the Radical-Ultramontane 
minority by a special law enabling the Government of 
the country to be carried on without a budget. An 
influential section of the Liberal party, headed by 
M. Szilagyi and Count Andrassy, objected to the Lex 
Tssa as going further than the occasion warranted, and 
the opposition thus reinforced redoubled its clamour, 
even going so far as to organize a physical attack on 
the Premier. The Liberals met this by organizing a 
bodyguard, and the Emperor-King sent down a special 
rescript proroguing the sittings of the Diet. Mean- 
while the Government party has pulled itself together ; 
the seceders all told do not exceed twenty-five or thirty, 
and the prospect is that Baron Banffy and M. Tisza 
will have their way, and that the crisis will thus be 
averted. 


Mr. Gladstone’s other pattern of the harmonious 
working of Home Rule institutions—the United King- 
dom of Sweden and Norway—is also threatened with 
disruption and civil war. Norway, not content with a 
separate Parliament, insists on having a separate 
foreign policy, separate consuls and a separate flag. 
The Storthing has voted the ‘‘ clean flag”’ as it is called, 
and the King in Council has vetoed the enactment, so 
that issues are clearly joined. Of course there is along 
story of wrangling and ill-feeling at the back of the ap- 
parently trivial dispute. Sweden being exposed to the 
Russian menace and remembering the fate of Finland 
is believed to lean on Germany for protection—the 
Norwegians say there is a secret treaty. Norway on the 
other hand being akin to Denmark does not like Germany 
and makes advances to Russia. Taking one thing 
with another the Union of Hearts by legislative separa- 
tion seems to be in a bad way on the Continent. 


Judging from the investigations recently made, it 
would seem that the number of Russian Jews in 
England is greatly in excess of that generally supposed. 
Attention was first drawn to the subject by a Jewish 
workman showing an English resident within the Russian 
Jewish pale a letter, and asking if the address was cor- 
rectly written in English, ‘‘John Smith, Tailor, &c.” 
—in a provincial town in England. In reply to the 
natural inquiry how he came to know an English work- 
man, the man replied, ‘‘He is my brother. He has 
been in England for several years, but as he has still a 
foreign accent, he tells people he was born of English 
parents in Germany.” Subsequent inquiries elicited the 
fact that no less than fifteen of the emigrants from this 
small town alone had assumed English names, and 
were passing as Englishmen in different parts of the 
country. The custom is, he found, almost universal 
among Jewish emigrants to England, when after a few 
years’ residence they settle ina town in which their 
compatriots do not form a regular community. Our 
Semitic visitors may be among the most estimable of 
men, but it is undesirable that, whether as artisans or 
moneylenders, they should be able to assume an English 
name and nationality at their own good will and 
pleasure. 


Distress among the Russian peasantry has compelled 
the Government for several years past to devote in- 
creasing attention to the development of the so-called 
‘‘Kustar?” industries in rural districts. In very many 
districts it is by means of these industries alone that a 
condition of chronic famine is averted. The peasants 
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during the winter months, when they would otherwise 
be condemned to compulsory idleness, are content 
with a remuneration that no other European community 
would accept, and can thus in many branches compete 
successfully with regular factories. The Zemstva and 
a number of influential associations co-operating with 
the Government have aided these Kustari communities 
by loans at a low rate of interest, exhibitions, &c., and 
an effort is now being made to introduce a large number 
of their products into England, where they could re- 
place many descriptions of cheap and inferior ‘‘ bazaar” 
goods imported from Germany, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium. The Association at Moscow that has taken up 
the matter draws attention to the fact that most of 
these trades entail a demand for a great variety of tools, 
most of which are now supplied by Germany and 
Belgium, but which would certainly be furnished by 
English exporters if the hand-made Kustari knick- 
knacks should take the place to any extent of those 
‘*made in Germany.” 


The labours of the International Commission at Cairo 
have come to an end. Should the proposed new charter 
of organization be approved by the Powers, the claws 
of the Mixed Tribunals will have been cut. These 
Courts will have to keep to their strict business. Acts 
of sovereignty, political and administrative measures, 
will be wholly outside their province. It will not be 
possible for a Court of Appeal to overrule a decision of 
the Caisse that money from Reserve shall be applied to 
military or other expenditure in the Soudan. In doing 
so in 1896 the Mixed Tribunals exceeded their powers, 
and made their reformation—-or abolition, if needs be— 
imperative. If the Powers do not agree to the former, 
it will be for Egypt (or, rather, for Great Britain) to 
secure the latter. The interests of Egypt are superior . 
to the existence of the Mixed Tribunals. 


There are signs of progress in the Far East. Lady 
Macdonald, at the head of the Ambassadors’ ladies in 
Pekin, has been received by the Empress-Dowager, who 
does not appear to be so very terrible a personage after 
all. Inagreeingto this act of courtesy, the Empress made 
an eminently ‘‘ graceful concession” to the diplomacy 
which, it is understood, Lady Macdonald brought to 
bear. The reception was a significant, and not wholly 
insubstantial, triumph for Great Britain. Another sign 
of the times is the 48,000,000 sterling loan sanctioned 
by the French Chamber on Thursday for railway con- 
struction in Indo-China. France is determined to be 
ahead of us in tapping Yunnan, and possibly she is in a 
position to tap that province more profitably than we 
can from Burma. At the same time it is as well to 
remember that Mr. Consul Jamieson has just sent home 
a report which declares that the riches of Yunnan have 
been exaggerated. Lord Salisbury’s recent sarcastic 
reference to the privilege of promoting unprofitable 
railway enterprise in China may therefore not improbably 
be justified in Indo-China as elsewhere. 


Coming events cast their shadows before. Evidently 
considerable interest is being aroused up and down 
the country by the knowledge that the Government 
are going to deal in a prominent fashion with second- 
ary education. The Duke of Devonshire’s appeal for 
discussion is being answered in no uncertain manner, 
and there seems little doubt that the skeleton Bill of 
1898 will be transformed into a fully developed measure 
when it reappears in 1899, in company with or em- 
bodying the Bill for the Registration of Teachers. 
The most cheering point in the whole matter is the 
apparent determination of the Government to treat the 
subject from the true statesmanlike point of view; that 
is, an attempt will be made to organize secondary 
education from the point of view of the State, as an 
integral part of the national defence, instead of dealing 
with it as heretofore in a piecemeal and haphazard 
way in response to some religious, economic, or partisan 
agitation. 


The reorganization and delimitation of Secondary 
Education would immensely simplify the present con- 
troversies over Higher Commercial Education. With 
secondary education delimitated and defined, it would be 
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easy to attach to it as a sort of crown, a continuative 
course of commercial education of the higher secondary 
type. More intricate is the question of higher com- 
mercial education of a University standard. Briefly the 
great point at issue to-day is whether a special faculty 
of Commerce should be created at the new London 
University, or a commercial course evolved out of 
a general faculty of Economics. The choice, however, 
should not be difficult. Isolated faculties (witness the 
French universities) tend to lose all idea of relation 
with other branches of kindred knowledge, and this 
state of things leads directly to a loss of the sense of 
the inter-dependence of science, a divorce from life and 
practice, and an inevitable narrowness of curriculum ; 
in one word it leads to that most undesirable production, 
the specialism of the specialist. 


In the Rugby football match between Oxford and 
Cambridge the ‘‘odds” were with Oxford, but the 
sympathy, the game and the victory with Cambridge. 
The ground was in very fair condition, and the wind 
favoured neither side. It was a tame contest, the 
Cambridge forwards, who had been absurdly under- 
rated, pushing Oxford all over the field, and practically 
monopolising the game. Neither line of ‘‘ three- 
quarters” ever got fairly into action. Both sides 
“collared” and ‘‘saved” well, but in no respect did 
the play show Rugby football—beautifully scientific as 
it can be made—at its best. The reversal of ‘‘ public 
form” is not uncommon in University contests. 


The nomination of Dean Williams of St. Asaph to the 
vacant See of Bangor will give only partial satisfaction 
to the clergy of Bangor who were so foolish as to 
petition against the appointment of a schoolmaster or 
a St. Asaph man. There is very little doubt that Lord 
Salisbury has done the best thing for the diocese. The 
Bishop-designate is not without private means, a con- 
sideration not to be overlooked in view of the general 
poverty of the Welsh Church ; moreover, the See has 
to provide a retiring allowance for the former prelate. 
Dean Williams springs from an historic Welsh stock, 
and has a very fair knowledge of the Welsh language. 
He will certainly be sympathetic, and should be popular 
with his clergy. 


Church opinion is concentrating upon the recon- 
struction of parish vestries as the next work of Church 
reform. The present system has become intolerable 
since the passing of the Local Government Act of 1894, 
which took away from the rural vestries all their civil 
duties, but left their ecclesiastical position unchanged, 
and it is thought that an opportunity is now offered for 
obtaining for the laity a definite share in the manage- 
ment of Church affairs. If real Church vestries were 
revived, they could elect parochial Church councils, and 
upon these could be built in turn representative lay 
bodies for the diocese and the province. The chief 
difficulty is to devise a suitable Church franchise. 
Archbishop Benson was opposed to any religious test, 
but there seems to be a general feeling now that some 
definition of a bona fide Churchman must be found. 
It is grotesquely absurd that the friends and foes of the 
Church should have an equal voice in the purely 
ecclesiastical administration of the parish. — 


It was stated many months ago that the Thames 
Conservancy was ‘‘moving” in the matter of the 
alarming pollution of the Wandle and other Thames 
tributaries with their own tributaries near London, but 
so far we see little good result from the move. The 
beautiful Wandle is rapidly degenerating into a 
pestiferous drain, while smaller streams are all but 
sucked dry by the water companies. Not more on 
wsthetic than on sanitary grounds is the defiling of 
these sweet waters to be deplored. Thirsty London is 
gradually lapping up the springs of the chalk streams 
and semi-chalk streams of Hertfordshire, Kent and 
Surrey, and therefore in its own interest must prevent 
local authorities, and other Philistines of the kind, from 
contaminating the supplies of to-morrow. It is now 
nearly thirty years since Mr. Ruskin protested in his 
passionate ‘way against the infection of the Wandle 
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waters at Carshalton by ‘‘ the human herds that drink 
of them,” and the evil is to-day infinitely worse than in 
1870. Who can lament the near end of the present 
régime of metropolitan water administration ? 


The pigeons at the Westminster Aquarium, where 
the Middlesex Columbarian Society held its annual show 
this week, make a record in point of numbers, leaving 
behind even the Peristeronic Society. The quality was 
also good and the number of varieties quite remark- 
able. Great Britain, France and Jersey sent their 
best. A single exhibitor from Ireland showed no fewer 
than fifty-six pens, and one from Scotland forty-eight. 
Pigeon-breeding is a world-wide hobby. America in the 
West vies with India and Asia Minor in the East in 
the development of new varieties. But there is fashion 
amongst pigeon fanciers as amongst philosophers. One 
breed makes way for another much as new schools 
of thought succeed to old. The old heavily wattled 
Carrier is rapidly ‘‘ going out.” Homers are getting 
ahead, while the easily adaptable Blue Rock deserves a 
better destiny than Hurlingham. 


Touching the Nicaragua Canal, the whole question of 
maritime water-ways has developed since the fifties, 
and if ever this particular canal is made, a new arrange- 
ment that will include the great Canadian system of 
canals will have to be arrived at. It is, in fact, 
bound up in the understanding between Canada and 
the United States. This is much too important and 
far-reaching a matter to be settled in a hurry, and 
we are glad to see that after next week the Com- 
missioners are to adjourn their sittings till March. 


December is hardly the month for a discussion of 
summer holidays, but lawyers have been debating the 
Long Vacation question quite seriously of late. The 
matter seemed to be at a standstill, when the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple appeared on the scene and 
persuaded the other Inns. The Incorporated Law 
Society needed no conversion. The judges are not 
expected to ‘‘jib” because the proposed change will 
not shorten their holidays. The suggestion is to close 
the courts from 1 August to 12 October, instead of from 
12 August to 24 October, as at present. But the 
offices of the Law Courts are to be opened on October 
Ist. This reform would not require an Act of Parlia- 
ment. If the Lord Chancellor can convert the judges, 
an Order in Council will serve the purpose. 


The process of decomposition now so rapidly going 
on in Irish politics is full of hope for the future of that 
country. Any remnant of English injustice or partiality 
that is allowed to remain, tends to weld all elements in 
Irish public life into one great anti-English party. Last 
session’s Local Government Bill established absolute 
equality with England in civil matters, and before this 
Parliament runs its course the grievance connected with 
University education will also, we hope, have been 
removed. The natural result is that the old Parnellite 
party is being steadily resolved into its original 
elements. Superficial writers on this side see only the 
squabbling and the fighting, but there is much more 
beneath the surface. When Mr. John Dillon is 
‘“‘warned off” a diocese by Archbishop Logue or 
Bishop O’Dwyer, or when Mr. Healy is trounced by 
Archbishop Walsh, it is not simply Irish combativeness 
that is asserting itself, it is that the naturally Conser- 
vative elements in Irish society are coming together 
and feeling their strength, and exercising it against the 
forces of anarchy and discord. 


Mr. Ritchie was very wise in taking seriously and 
sympathetically the complaint of the Railway Servants, 
that punishment indirectly followed on their serving on 
local bodies and taking the advice of the Board of Trade 
as to the method of negotiating with their employers. 
We cannot for the present examine into the facts on 
which these complaints are said to be founded, but 
petty persecution of that kind, though we hope it is rare, 
is indulged in at times by employers, and in more 
trades and by more varied methods than might ‘be 
supposed. 
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17 December, 1898 
AFTER FASHODA. 


O negotiations between the Governments of France 
and Great Britain on the subjects of the Egyptian 
frontier can be opened until Major Marchand has left 
Fashoda, which he has not yet done. The water in the 
rivers is falling daily, and, if Major Marchand does not 
leave immediately, it will be, in the opinion of those 
qualified to speak, impossible for him to carry out the 
instructions of the French Government to return by 
Abyssinia. In that case the gallant explorer will once 
more be forced to have recourse to British hospitality, 
and to return in British boats to. Cairo, occasionally 
escorted by Egyptian troops commanded by English 
officers. No doubt this will be described by French 
journals as a fresh humiliation imposed upon France by 
Great Britain, though Major Marchand’s masters will 
only have themselves to thank for it. But, as soon as 
M. Marchand has left Fashoda, by whatever route, the 
field will be clear, and the British Government will find 
itself confronted by two problems, large enough to tax 
the energy and resource of the strongest Foreign Secre- 
tary that ever lived. We shall have to provide for the 
government of the Eastern Soudan, and we shall have 
to settle the limits of Egypt. A glance at the map 
ought to satisfy the appetite of the most voracious 
Imperialist. We have reconquered from the Mahdi 
an enormous slice off the surface of Africa. What are 
we going to put in the place of the wild rule of the 
desert? It is easy to answer that we shall provide for 
the government of the Soudan as we have provided for 
the government of Upper and Lower Egypt. But it 
must be remembered that in the case of Egypt, using 
the term popularly in the sense of the territory between 
the sea and the First Cataract, we found an organiza- 
tion ready to our hand. The system of government 
which the Sultan of Turkey had placed in the hands of 
his vassal the Khedive was very far from perfect ; but 
within the limits above designated it bore some re- 
semblance to an organized dominion. The force was 
there; it only required the honesty and the trained 
skill in supervision of a few leading English officials 
to make it the excellent government which it is 
to-day. But south of Egypt proper the case was very 
different. There the Sultan governed with a loose 
rein, if he could be said to have governed at all. On 
what lines do we propose to provide for the administra- 
tion of this vast desert kingdom? Is it to be a purely 
military government, or a mixed military and civil ? 
Are we going to leave the whole business to Lord 
Kitchener ? or are we going to move up a body of Cairene 
pashas, accompanied by a few of our Treasury clerks 
to keep things straight? The Government of the 
Soudan is going to be one of the toughest tasks ever 
undertaken by this country. 

But there is something else to be settled besides the 
form of government. It is not only a question of how 
are we going to govern, but what are we going to 
govern? The case of the Egyptian Government has 
always been that it claims nothing but territory that 
was once under the Khedive’s rule, however shadowy 
that rule may have been. It is not contended, in 
authoritative quarters, that the Sirdar has conquered 
fresh territory ; he has reconquered old ground, and all 
that is now sought is to re-establish the ancient 
frontiers. But who is to say what was and what was 
not under the Khedive’s rule? When we talk glibly of 
the Bahr el Ghazal we are using a geographical expres- 
sion about which very few people know anything at all. 
Even experts in the geography of Equatorial Africa 
know little more about it than that it is a region of 
swamps. Major Martyr’s expedition has started from 
Uganda to explore and report. On the map before us, 
published by Stanford in 1898, Fashoda is situated on 
the extreme verge of the long territory marked green 
and described as Egypt and the Eastern Soudan. 
Between Fashoda and the French Congo and the Congo 
Free State there intervenes a strip of country coloured 
pink and labelled Bahr el Ghazal Province. Maps of 
these regions are more or less conjectural, and of course 
may be coloured to suit the nationality of the publisher. 
It may be quite right to extend the limits of the Soudan 
in a south-westerly direction so as to take in the Bahr el 
Ghazal, which, though its boundaries may be indefinite, 
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certainly includes a district of value for recruiting 
purposes and capable of commercial development. 
But it is a question which can only be settled on the 
spot, and it is a question in which France and Belgium 
have an obvious and legitimate interest. Accurate maps . 
will have to be drafted by experts, and inquiries will 
have to be made, not only in Cairo or Khartoum, but 
from the natives in the district itself as to how far the - 
Khedive’s dominion extended. In other words, a delimi- | 
tation commission will have to be despatched to Fashoda, 
or some other point, to settle the southern frontier of 
the Soudan. Franceand Belgium must be represented . 
on the commission as well as the Egyptian Govern- . 
ment, which cannot be claimant and judge at the same 
time. An international frontier commission has often | 
been resorted to before, and is really the only way of . 
settling a question of this kind. We have had frontier 
commissions in Eastern Europe, in Afghanistan, and we 
have one now in Venezuela. It would only be necessary 
to add a French and Belgian officer to Major Martyr’s 
expedition, and the thing is done. The labours of the 
commissioners on the spot would very likely take six 
months ; and the consideration of their report an equal 
period. But no harm would be done by a year’s delay, 
provided that the three interested Powers bound them- 
selves to establish in the interval no fresh posts within 
certain limits. 

We are aware that by a certain school of politicians — 
the proposal to appoint a delimitation commission will | 
be sneered at as ‘‘a graceful concession,” or more 
brutally denounced as truckling to France. With 
statesmen of this kidney we have no sympathy. We 
have never been able to understand how it is that 
gentlemen who in the dealings of private life are just 
and courteous, no sooner mount the platform or sink 
into the editorial chair than they become unreasoning 
bullies. We do not know whether Belgium would even | 
claim to nominate a commissioner, for we fancy the 
Belgians have already as much territory in the Congo 
Free State as they can manage without adding a slice 
from the Bahr el Ghazal. But the French would 
certainly want to be represented on a boundary com-. 
mission, and they are entitled to be so. The dry light 
of the commissioners’ report would probably moderate 
the eagerness of their Colonial forwards to occupy 
Central Africa. The Congo Free State has not been 
anything like a commercial success, which most of us 
knew before Mr. Courtney’s lecture, and we have it 
from Lord Kitchener that the country round Fashoda is 
a huge swamp. The Nile, of course, we must keep, 
from mouth to source; and we must have our way 
through for the railway. But in the equatorial regions 
we claim only what can be proved to have been formerly 
under the Egyptian Government. Good manners and 
common sense are two most excellent things. The. 
first should teach us not to wound the feelings of a 
charming neighbour, who is sore beset by domestic 
worries; and the second should prevent us from sinking 
money and lives in a hopelessly uncultivable morass. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 


FOR many months this country has been the arena 

of an ecclesiastical conflict, of which it is hard to 
say whether the unworthiness of the principal authors 
or the futility of the actual discussions is the most 
impressive feature. Into the squalid history of this 
outbreak of belated fanaticism we do not propose to 
enter, but the question to what conclusion it is to come 
cannot be avoided by the observant citizen. The 
polemical resources of contending bigots are infinite, 
and if the ritual controversy were to abide the exhaus- 
tion of the actual combatants, we might resign ourselves 
to an anarchy equally fatuous and endless. Happily, 
however, the duration of such conflicts depends on the 
patience of the public not less than on the ardour of 
zealots, and if the latter be inexhaustible, the former is 
Assuredly the reverse. The agitation has been carried 
on with such system and energy, and it has been extended 
over so large an area, that it seems almost grotesque 
to maintain that it must subside without practical effect. 
Will it take its place among those sudden and singular 
movements, which have at intervals ruffled the calm of 
English life by stirring into feverish activity the slum~ 
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bering passions of religious bigotry, but which have able teaching about private confession, the materialised ve 
ever presented in the retrospect the common charac- ‘‘ element-worship” (as Archbishop Benson called it), ak 
teristic of sterility? We can find little cause for which has crept into the celebration of the Holy we 
expecting any other direct result from the noisy and Eucharist, and seems to be dangerously connected the 
protracted controversy of this year. with the otherwise reasonable practice of Reservation, det 
The active intervention of Sir William Harcourt On these points it appears to be evident that the 1 
might suggest to any one not cognisant of English English people will admit of no compromise. They Fe 
politics that there was some formed and deliberate plan refer the settlement of all difficulties to the constitu. f 
of Parliamentary action behind the froth and flutter of tional authority of the Bishops, but they accompany the ont 
popular agitation. No competent person, however, reference with an explicit instruction to this effect. So 
takes the perfervid Protestantism of the late Liberal The action of the Bishops will be awaited with con. ve 
leader as either serious or honest. It is not serious, fidence not unmingled with anxiety ; their decisions will om. 
for so shrewd a politician cannot be ignorant that the be received with respect and relief if they are united and soe 
logical outcome of his ponderous arguments is either just. Partisan Bishops are a contradiction in terms, oe 
directly coercive legislation of the utterly discredited and, at this juncture, isolated episcopal action is the ‘an 
type of the Public Worship Regulation Act, ora cast- sure mark of partisanship. Their Lordships must act Go 
iron ecclesiastical uniformity equally irrational, un- together; there must be no room for the paralysing Ww 
desirable and impossible. Parliament will not con- suggestion that this Bishop or that is going to use his del 
template the one alternative, nor the broad common authority in the interest of his party or the service of ~ 
sense of the English people the other. Sir William’s his resentments. The nation has outgrown the pre- 
logic can hardly be honest, for it pretends to aim at a judices which, a generation ago, rendered ecclesiastical Pr 
strengthening of that National Church which it only justice a byword. There must be no return to the dis- mn 
weakens and discredits. On the hypothesis that the writer criminating severity of the Tractarian epoch. The law- lar 
has in view an ulterior purpose, viz.,the Disestablishment lessness of the Puritan must be restrained and punished on 
of the Church, and on that hypothesis only, his immense as well as that of the Ritualist. The Prayer-book must be! 
letters to the ‘‘Times” become intelligible. We donot be protected from the mutilations of Dissent not less fir: 
forget that he has darkly hinted that he has a scheme than from the parasitic additions of Rome. Justice a 
for dealing with the Ritualists, which in due time he will must descend with equal severity on the indolent and ic 
reveal; but the river cannot contain more water thanits on the eccentric, on those who leave their duties un- Mi: 
sources, and we see no need to await Sir William done, as well as on those who, in doing their duties, set jea 
Harcourt’s conclusions when he has so fully laid before the Rubrics at nought. The broad equity of the be 
us his premises. For the rest, he may make up his English people will support the Bishops in a policy of a 
mind to this, that the English people, if ever they even-handed justice. That this policy commends itself ‘t 
seek the action of statesmen for the restoration of to the Bench we have good reason to think. The lucid ; 


ecclesiastical harmony, will betake themselves to those and balanced declarations of the Primate’s Charge have 


whose arguments indicate some consciousness of the 
gravity of the issues at stake, and whose record gives 
some basis for the public confidence. What Sir William’s 
record is we have shown in another column. 

Dismissing, therefore, as chimerical the idea of 
Parliamentary action, we inquire what other results 
are probable, or should be desired by good citizens. 
Here we must frankly admit that a certain dis- 
content with the National Church has not been wholly 
without justification. Mr. Balfour said the truth when, 
speaking as the exponent of the national feeling, he 
affirmed that the English people were Protestant. English 
people are, moreover, enamoured of law. ‘‘ The ultra- 
Ritualists are risking the whole work of the last forty 
years, are putting all England in a fever from which no 
good can come, and are selfish towards the quieter mem- 
bers of the congregation, whose devotional habits a 
simpler service suits better.” These words of Dr. Pusey 
were written in 1874; they might be repeated to-day with 
even more emphasis and relevancy. A just review of 
the facts compels the frank admission that the real 
strength of the recent agitation is derived from the 
unstatesmanlike folly of a knot of extreme ritualists, 
whose prominence is out of all proportion to their 
ability, or position, or number. Unquestionably this 
fact renders the situation more difficult. A distinction 
must be drawn between real grievances and grievances 
which, though they form the staple of inflammatory 
Protestant rhetoric and hysterical or astute letters to 
the papers, are not real, but hollow, with nothing behind 
them but the hallucinations of morbid fanaticism, or the 
self-advertising zeal of demagogues, or the deliberate 
ambition of politicians. Real grievances can be, and 
ought to be, considered, and as far as possible re- 
dressed; sham grievances must disappear with the 
agitation which coined them. 

From the general confusion two facts seem to us to 
Stand out prominently. The first is a clear national 
mandate to the Bishops to act, and to act in their own 
‘way, without the impertinence of external advice, or 
the insult of external coercion. The second is a very 
‘definite pronouncement of the national hostility to 
certain doctrines and practices which are undoubtedly 
confined to a very small section of the clergy, but which 
have been so strenuously forced on the public attention 
by the competitive fanaticism of ‘‘ Protestant” and 
“Catholic” zealots, that they have greatly perturbed 
‘the national mind. Such are the devotions to the 
Blessed Virgin, the excessive insistence and unwarrant- 


done much to clear the air of the misconceptions which 
have been the very sustenance of the recent agitation. 
If that admirable precedent be followed by the Bishops, 
we believe that their Lordships will both rescue the 
Church of England from a position of discredit and 
danger, and will draw to themselves, in even greater 
measure than is now the case, the confidence and 
gratitude of English Churchmen. That they may do 
this must be the earnest hope of all who think that the 
best interests of the nation are concerned in the peaceful 
and efficient working of the National Church. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S CAREER. 


FORTUNATELY for the credit of our public life 

the average Englishman demands that his leaders 
should be men who can be taken seriously, and that is 
a claim which Sir William Harcourt has never suc- 
ceeded in vindicating for himself, in spite of heroic 
efforts, which seem superficially to deserve more ac- 
ceptance than they have received. Whatever the party 
fetish of the moment, Sir William has been among the 
earliest and most conspicuous worshippers. When 
others knelt, he has grovelled; when others shouted, 
he has howled; when others danced round the altar, 
he has bounded ; and when they sprinkled the incense, 
he has shovelled it on. Whether the cry was ‘Io 
Bacche” or ‘Great is Diana,” his voice rang above 
the rest, his gestures were the most frantic ; but still 
his fellow-devotees have never recognised the true 
Corybant, and the world at large has muttered, “‘ 7vop 
de séle.” 

Ingenious critics have suggested various explana- 
tions of this shyness of the elector—not always the 
gullible creature he is represented. We are told that 
the fault of this politician is that he is too funny: that 
an Englishman will not trust a man who makes him 
laugh. It is true we have la Bruyére’s apophthegm, Il 
est rare que celui qui fait rire se fasse estimer” ; but 
this is not conclusive as against all politicians who can 
make amusing speeches, though we admit its singular 
application to the politician in question. The most 
frequent explanation of the attitude of public opinion 
in this case is that Sir William Harcourt is suffering 
from unpopularity in early days among his own asso- 
ciates. This may be an explanation of the attitude 
towards him of his colleagues in various ministries, 
though, if so, there is a continuing cause to make it 
reasonable. The explanation of the judgment of his. 
countrymen is to be sought on far wider grounds, and 
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it is simply this—the general impression made upon 
them by a career covering a generation. The views 
taken by the nation at large of the particular acts of 
statesmen are often hasty and harsh at the time, but 
the general view of a man’s public life, even when 
details are forgotten, is almost always just. 

It is exactly thirty years since Sir William Harcourt 
took his seat in the House of Commons as a supporter 
of Mr. Gladstone, then in his first and most famous 
ministry. In that ministry he obtained the post of 
Solicitor-General shortly before its collapse. In those 
days the career of Mr. Disraeli undoubtedly had attrac- 
tions for this aspiring politician, and the comparisons 
he was frequently heard to make between the two 
statesmen were by no means to the advantage of his 
own chief. Only a few months after the fall of the 
Government, that unfortunate measure the Public 
Worship Regulation Act was the subject of fierce 
debate in the Commons, and the ‘‘No Popery” cry 
seemed likely to be popular in the country. 

Sir William then made his first appearance as the 
Protestant champion, and tried a fall with his old chief, 
at the same time addressing the new Premier in 
language of excessive adulation as a man ‘‘ not more 
admired for his talents than he is respected for his 
behaviour in the conduct of the business of this the 
first assembly of gentlemen in the world.” It is un- 
necessary to comment upon the want of taste in the 
violence of the laudation, as well as of the attack upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s views by one who had been his col- 
league and a new recruit in the ministry a few months 
before. The punishment that followed was swift. and 
condign, and it is not our desire to dwell upon it; but 
it was never forgotten by the culprit who carefully 
concealed his Protestant enthusiasm, while his for- 
midable chief was able to take the field. 

After the ridiculous failure of this attempt to gain 
popularity, we find no further move until Mr. Gladstone 
began his campaign against the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Here he appears side by side with his 
former leader, and with many of those Churchmen, 
whose iniquitous efforts to Romanise this country had 
driven him to the five days’ study of theology, which 
bore such bitter fruit a few years earlier. In that battle 
he struck many a hard blow, and fairly earned his re- 
ward ; but he overdid his part, as in the former con- 
troversy, and failed to convince a by no means sceptical 
party that he was as keen a lover of the Eastern 
Christians as Mr. Gladstone. Five years at the Home 
Office led to unpleasant relations with the Irish Party. 
We are not surprised to find him denouncing the Land 
League as ‘‘a vile conspiracy,” and busy in an attempt 
to throw odium on the Tories by associating them with 
the followers of Parnell. Here occurred the most 
grievous case of overacting his part which a politician 
has ever had to regret. On 14 December, 1885, Sir 
William gave his never-forgotten advice to a Suffolk 
audience to let the Conservatives ‘‘stew in their 
Parnellite juice,” and went on to commit the capital 
fault of prophesying, that ‘‘ they would hear no more of 
Tory reaction for many generations.” It is probably 
as good a comment on the popular view of his career 
as can be made, to say that within three months after 
this people heard without surprise that he was engaged 
in assisting to draft a Home Rule Bill. 

Into the causes which actuated the Liberal Party in 
their choice of a leader in 1894 we cannot inquire: it 
may be true that a large number of his colleagues made 
a solemn compact that they would on no account serve 
under Sir William Harcourt. In any case the patriotic 
part of the business was Lord Rosebery’s, who in con- 
senting to ride for a certain fall, which none foresaw 
better than himself, saved Sir William for a longer 
political career than fortune had intended for him. 
Had the elder leader taken up the impossible task of 
‘succeeding Mr. Gladstone, lost as the ministerial race 
was already, he would have been held responsible for 
the débacle of 1895. The ex-Premier’s defeat on the 
first day of the election must have swept him away 
irretrievably in the common ruin. As it was, Lord 
Rosebery had made it possible to suggest that things 
would have. been different had Sir William Harcourt 
been at the helm. Sir William’s next bid for popularity 
was the sudden and violent campaign against the 
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publicans. Its equally sudden and violent collapse 
dealt the final and most cruel blow to the party which 
he had failed to lead, but succeeded in dividing. Then 
came the crusade against Mr. Rhodes. The wretched 
Jamieson raid put Sir William ‘‘on side,” and great was 
his righteous indignation. Unhappily his lofty morality 
lost all its power when he acquiesced in the hushing up 
of evidence which alone could prove or disprove some 
of the most serious charges he had made. The final 
phase of this parti-coloured career has been presented 
to us during the last few weeks. The No-Popery drum 
is beaten again, the same display of hastily acquired 
erudition is made for the benefit of the Noncorformist 
conscience, (that unhappy conscience he is never tired 
of urbanely bantering in society), with the net result 
that a large number of fervent Liberals who combine 
religion and politics are alienated. 

Is this what Lord Beaconsfield would have called 
‘the catastrophe of a sinister career,” or is more to 
come? We will not imitate Sir William and rashly 
predict; we are only recording and endeavouring to 
account, on perfectly rational grounds, for a great 
failure. Equipped with many of the qualities for 
political. success, Sir William Harcourt lacks the 
essential one of all, the power of convincing others that 
he is in earnest. If the issues of our public life were 
not so serious, his efforts, renewed again and again, to 
catch the popular taste would be ludicrous; as it is, they 
are almost pathetic. But in the House of Commons 
he is supreme ; here is his true battle-ground. Were 
nothing but a good parliamentary hand wanted to drive 
a party or guide an Empire, he might have sat ere this 
in the seat of Pitt. By the House of Commons he is 
liked. The reason is not far to seek. It was defined 
by an equally great Parliamentarian and even less scru- 
pulous politician two hundred years ago. ‘‘The House,’ 
said Henry St. John, ‘‘ loves the man that shows them 
sport and by whose halloo they are wont to be en- 
couraged.” But for the conduct of its affairs this 
country asks for some record of broad principle fol- 
lowed through life and some ideal of conduct con- 
sistently pursued. Sir William Harcourt at the best 
has been true but to his partisanship. As he got up 
his briefs, his international law and his theology, so 
has he got up his political views. One thing, however, 
he has entirely failed to get up and that is belief in 
an Imperial England. Another strange instance of his 
lack of sympathy with what is really stirring the people! 
His one record in statesmanship, the Finance Act, owes 
more than has been admitted to Sir Alfred Milner. We 
know of no politician of equal importance during the 
last fifty years who has initiated so little, whether as an 
official or a private member, and, even on the narrower 
ground of party, he points the moral that the best 
partisan does not serve his party best. 


AN INTERIM STOCK-TAKING. 


Ja PGHEEESH Hundred and Ninety-eight is now so 

near its close that the present is a convenient time 
for taking stock of the progress (or otherwise) which 
the country’s trade has made during the year. We 
must wait a while for the complete returns : the monthly 
statement of the Board of Trade will not be published 
till the second week of the new year, and other official 
records of our national transactions in industry follow 
at a leisurely pace. But the returns for the eleven 
months of the dying year will serve to indicate how 
1898 is going to compare with 1897. Before pro- 
ceeding to con the figures disclosed in those returns, 
it will be well to point out their insufficiency—nay, more, 
their positively misleading character. It is almost 
universally assumed by speakers, writers and Govern- 
ment Officials alike, that the sum of the value of 
our exports given in the Board of Trade’s statements 
really represents the actual value of our foreign trade in 
home manufactures. Yet a moment’s consideration 
will show that this is not the case. A very considerable 
proportion of our exports is made up of articles manu- 
factured in this country from imported raw materials ; 
cotton goods are a ready instance. Clearly the export 
of a hundred pounds’ worth of cotton piece goods 
does not mean that the country’s manufacturing 
interests have benefited to the extent of £100; the 
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amount really gained is £100, less the cost of the 
raw cotton used in the manufacture of those goods. 
This consideration seriously discounts the value of our 
export trade, and it is one which should never be lost 
sight of when summing up the value of that trade, and 
particularly when comparing the export and import 
trades and endeavouring to strike a balance. It is 
therefore very much to be regretted that the Board of 
Trade, with its illimitable powers for telling the 
country the truth, should neglect to give us, side by 
side with the export figures, an indication of these 
necessary deductions. In view of the serious state into 
which most of our industries are drifting, it is imperative 
that this information should be given in order that we 
may have the fullest knowledge as to how we stand. 
Will the Board of Trade begin next year well by incor- 
porating this information in their Returns ? 

We have spoken of the ‘‘serious state” of our 
industries ; and the expression is in no whit alarmist or 
exaggerated, as an examination of the statistics too 
clearly shows. The exports of British produce and 
manufactures during the eleven months of this year 
were valued at £212,412,384. That represents a de- 
crease on the eleven months of last year of no less than 
£2,635,438 5 and the full significance of that decrease 
is measured when we turn to older records, and find that 
the eleven months of 1897 themselves show a decrease 
of £4,862,312 on the eleven months of 1896. The 
details of our export trade only confirm the gloomy 
character of the total. A point of special significance is 
that this decline of over two and a half millions in the 
total value of our exports would have been greater by 
41,087,983 had not our exports of coal been increased 
by that amount. The export of coal is that branch of 
trade concerning which we have the least reason to 
congratulate ourselves. For some years past scientists 
have been reminding us that coal fields are not inex- 
haustible. You may by judicious manuring and farm- 
ing go on for all time reaping harvests from your wheat 
fields ; but the manure is yet to be invented which will 
replenish your coal fields. And while this irreplaceable 
store is being dragged out in larger and ever larger 
quantities, to pay for our growing bills to foreign 
manufacturers and food- producers, the country’s 
workers are to the extent to which they are drawn 
away from other occupations into collieries losing their 
grip on the manufacturing arts ; the land is deteriorat- 
ing and going out of cultivation; and the manifold 
benefits to the nation of a healthy agricultural popula- 
tion are lost. Again, though we do not propose a 
return to the old prohibitions against the export of 
textile machinery, it is impossible to forget the use to 
which our exports thereof are put in foreign countries ; 
namely, the establishment of rival mills, which will 
make the competition already fiercely directed against 
Lancashire and Yorkshire still more deadly. And 
therefore it is not altogether a matter for congratulation 
to find that the aforesaid decrease in our exports this 
year would have been yet greater by a sum of 
£631,281 had there not been an increase in our ex- 
port of textile machinery of a like amount. 

This last point is apt for commentary on the statistics 
of our exports of yarn and textile fabrics. Under this 
head there is recorded a decrease of no less than 
42,717,177. The eleven months of 1897 also show a 
decrease on the same period of 1896, and a much 
greater decrease even, to wit, £8,092,799. Perhaps 
the optimist will find a crumb of comfort here. He may 
say that though the staple trades are still declining, the 
decline has not proceeded this year with such extreme 
velocity as last year; and if he can take comfort in this 
line of argument by all means let him do so. For our 
part, we prefer to chronicle our disappointment and 
concern that the terrific slump of 1897 has not only 
not been recovered in 1898, but has ‘‘ slumped” still 
lower. The Dingley Tariff is very largely responsible 
for the drop, since the biggest decline in the woollen and 
worsted trades were in the exports to the United States. 
The present is an appropriate time for keeping this 
fact in mind, But we must not, as some superficial 
commentators have done, make too much of this loss 
of the American market; there have been declines in 
our textile exports to other nations besides, amongst 
whom our formidable rival, Germany, may be named. 
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There is, however, one pleasant feature worth extract. 
ing from the details relating to textile exports, namely, 
that Canada has been taking more of our goods in 
almost every branch. This is a gratifying result of the 
new preferential tariff which the Dominion has given 
us, and points to the exceeding desirability of reviving 
and carrying into execution Mr. Chamberlain’s great 
scheme for preferential trade throughout the Empire. 
We now turn to the other side of the account. 
Though exports have been falling, there is no corre- 
sponding decline in the ever-increasing stream of our 
imports. The balance of trade gets worse and worse 
as we goon. For the eleven months of this year the 
imports are valued at £15,514,591 more than for the 
eleven months of last year, or—allowing for an increase 
of £240,318 in the re-exports—£15,274,273 more. 
Comparing the same periods in 1897 and in 1896, and 
making the same allowance, there was then a net 
increase in the imports of £7,361,938. One hears 
sometimes that this growing discrepancy between 
imports and exports is fully accounted for by the 
growth in our carrying trade, in our shipbuilding .for 
foreign account, and in the interest and dividends 
which our investors receive on their foreign securities. 
Unfortunately the Board of Trade does not help us, as 
it might and should, to a knowledge of what these 
three items are worth, and we are left to more or less 
random speculation on a subject concerning which 
information is exceedingly important. We are not of 
those who find in this payment of interest on foreign 
securities by foreign manufactures and food—which 
diminish the productive output of the country, enriching 
a certain capitalist class at the expense of manufacturers 
and agriculturists and workmen—an unalloyed benefit 
to the country. But we will not stop to argue that 
question now. We will instead express our doubts as 
to the adequacy of this explanation of our growing 
imports. As we have said, the imports this year are 
greater by 15} millions sterling than those of the same 
period last year. Now, there is no reason to believe 
that our ocean-carrying trade has increased very mar- 
vellously this year; there has been a spurt in our 
shipbuilding trade, but it would not up to date account 
for many millions. Let us, however, grant 5} millions 
to the credit of these two items. That would leave 
10 millions as representing the interest on increased 
investments by English capitalists in foreign stocks. 
Four per cent. would be a very generous rate of in- 
terest on such securities; yet on that computation we 
should have to believe, in order to make the balance fit 
in with the theory, that in the course of this year 
British capitalists have increased their purchases of 
foreign stock by no less a sum than £250,000,000 
sterling, after allowing for the stocks they have sold 
during that period. And that, frankly, is very difficult 
to believe. The stories from the Stock Exchange of 
recent large exports to the United States of American 
securities certainly do not favour the supposition ; they 
rather tend to the belief that England is beginning to 
export her securities—in other words, to pay out of her 
capital for the manufactures and the food which she 
takes from abroad but might make and grow for herself. 


MASO FINIGUERRA. 


‘*A Florentine Picture Chronicle, being a series of ninety- 
nine Drawings, representing Scenes and Person- 
ages of Ancient History sacred and profane.” By 
Maso Finiguerra. Reproduced from the originals 
in the British Museum by the Imperial Press, 
Berlin. With many minor illustrations drawn from 
contemporary sources, and a critical and descriptive 
text by Sidney Colvin, M.A., Keeper of the Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum. London: 
Bernard Quaritch. 1898. 


TH unique series of Florentine drawings, which are 

so admirably reproduced in facsimile in this 
sumptuous volume, is one of the many treasures of 
Italian art’ which have been acquired for the Print 
Room of the British Museum during the Keepership of 
Mr. Colvin. Elaborately drawn with the pen, and 
washed in with bistre, for the most part on both sides 
of the paper, the drawings in this Chronicle form a folio 
sketch-book, which now contains fifty-one leaves, but 
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which originally must have cofttained a larger number. 
The history of this sketch-book is quickly told. It was 
bought at Florence in the early forties by a well-known 
German engraver, Ed. Schaeffer of Heidelberg, who in 
turn sold the book to a gentleman of his neighbourhood, 
Hofrath Schlosser of Neuburg. It continued in the 
possession of this gentleman’s family until 1872, when 
it came into the hands of M. Clément, the Parisian 
dealer, who, after having offered it in vain to the British 
Museum, sold it to Mr. Ruskin for £1000. Fifteen 
years later Mr. Colvin saw these drawings at Brant- 
wood, and prevailed on Mr. Ruskin to part with them. 
With his usual generosity he let the Trustees of the 
British Museum have them for what he himself had 
given for them, about a quarter of their present value. 
‘*During all this time,” adds Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ they re- 


mainéd anonymous, an attribution to Benoyzo Goyzoli 


written in a comparatively modern hand inside the 
cover being one which no student could accept. Their 
present attribution to Maso Finiguerra, the famous 
Florentine goldsmith, long though falsely reputed the 
inventor of the art of engraving (or, more strictly, of 
printing from engraved plates), is my own, and to 
explain and justify it is one of the chief objects of the 
present pages.” In the introduction prefixed to the 
present volume, Mr. Colvin has put together with 
admirable lucidity and impartiality almost everything 
which could be adduced in support of this attribution ; 
indeed, for the moment, he leaves little or nothing to 
be said on the question of authorship of the chronicle. 
The chief authorities, moreover, are added at length in 
the notes, that the student may have the opportunity of 
analysing the conclusions arrived at for himself.. Mr. 
Colvin first points out that the drawings in the 
Chronicle are certainly by the same hand as another 
series of drawings in the Uffizi at Florence, which has 
always been traditionally attributed to Finiguerra; 
indeed, two of these drawings (Frame 33, No. 144, and 
Frame 35, No. 41F) are inscribed in a sixteenth-century 
hand, ‘‘ Il Finiguerrj.” 

These are doubtless the drawings which Filippo 
Baldinucci states, in his ‘‘ Notizie,” published in 1681, 
having seen in the cabinet of Cardinal Leopold de’ 


- Medici, whose collections afterwards went to enrich 


the Uffizi. In the last century the tradition as to the 
authorship of these drawings occurs again in a passage 
which seems to have escaped Mr. Colvin. Mariette, 
writing to Gabburri, in a letter of the year 1723, which 
is printed by Bottari in his ‘‘ Raccolta di Lettere,” 
Rome, 1754, II., 314, after speaking of the famous Pax 
of Maso Finiguerra, adds: ‘‘Io sapeva bene, che 
nella raccolta de’ disegni del gran Duca [di Toscana] 
era un volume intero di disegni de questo Maso.” The 
drawings are no longer bound up in a volume, but this 
attribution had been traditionally accepted until a few 
years ago, when the whole of these drawings, with a 
few exceptions, were gratuitously relabelled ‘‘ scuola di 
Pollainolo.” Without discussing here the many and 
persistent tricks of draughtsmanship which go to 
identify the author of these studies in the Uffizi with 
the author of the finished drawings in the Chronicle at 
the British Museum, it is sufficient to point out that in 
one instance the artist has used one of these studies, a 
kneeling figure of a woman [ Uffizi, Frame 34, No. g1F], 
almost without alteration, for a figure plaiting a garland 
in plate 94 of the Chronicle. The identity here, not 
only of manner, but also of hand, is obvious and con- 
clusive. I am unable, however, to agree with Mr. 
Colvin when he says, ‘‘ Among other scattered draw- 
ings in the same manner is a set of twenty-two in an 
album in the collection of M. Bonnat in Paris bearing 
the traditional name of Pollainolo. They are studies of 
heads and figures, mostly of young men, some dressed 
and some nude, and are closely analogous to the Uffizi 
set, but for the most part weaker in character, the out- 
lines in many cases retouched, and I should say are 
rather pupils’ copies than originals by the hand of our 
draughtsman.” My own recollection of these drawings 
in M. Bonnat’s collection is that they are in no way 
inferior to the studies in the Uffizi, and that they are 
unquestionably by the same hand. I cannot help think- 
ing that with further study Mr. Colvin would have taken 
this view, and would have found among them some 
better illustrations of his subject than several of the 
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minor illustrations which he has employed. The 
Sienese cassoni-panel belonging to Lord Wantage, and 
the drawing by Salvator Rosa, from Lord Pembroke’s 
collection, are not really relevant to the discussion of 
the Chronicle, and the resemblance of several of the 
minor architectural illustrations given in the text to 
motives in the drawings are too slight or accidental to 
be of any real value. 

From the discussion of these studies Mr. Colvin 
passes on to the discussion of the only extant works 
which, on the evidence of contemporary documents, are 
known to be by Finiguerra: these are the figures 
executed from his cartoons in ‘‘ intarsia,” by Guiliano 
da Maiano for the Sagrestia Nuova, in the Cathedral at 
Florence. According to an entry made by Alessio 
Baldovinetti in his book of ‘‘ Records,” a document 
which now, alas, is known only to exist in a partial 
transcript, records that on 21 February, 1463-4, 
3 lire were owing to him by Guiliano da Maiano 
‘* for five heads I coloured for him of five figures de- 
signed by the hand of Maso Finiguerrj, that is to say, a 
Madonna, an angel and a San Zenobio with two 
deacons beside him” ; those figures, he adds, were for 
the Sacristy of ‘‘ Santa Siperata,” an old Florentine 
vulgarism for Saint Reparata, to whom the cathedral 
was anciently dedicated. The large panel inlaid with 
the figures of the San Zenobio and the two deacons 
has been removed to the ‘‘ opera” of the Duomo; but 
the three panels, forming an annunciation—the central 
one with a figure of the angel, the Virgin being in the 
panel to the right ; and the view of the /oggva with the 
cortile beyond, which forms the background of these 
two panels being continued in the panel to the left—are 
still in their original position in the sacristy, on the wall 
facing the entrance. This perspective, by the way, pre- 
sents an interesting problem which Mr. Colvin ignores ; 
it was probably designed by Guiliano da Maiano, the 
figures alone being by Finiguerra. At either side of 
these three panels are two others with figures of Amos 
and Isaiah. In these latter figures, which Mr. Colvin 
reproduces, especially in that of Isaiah, the underlying 
cartoon of Finiguerra is unmistakably to be traced ; 
although it must be confessed that Guiliano da Maiano 
has, in the process of translating these designs into 
intarsia, imparted to them a certain simplicity and 
vigour that none of the drawings in the Chronicle 
possess. Confronted by this difficulty, which is more 
apparent, perhaps, than real, Mr. Colvin speaks but 
briefly of these panels, and passes on to discuss the 
relation of the drawings in the Chronicle with certain 
early Florentine ‘‘ nielli” and the group of engravings 
in the fine manner, which are usually attributed to 
Baccio Baldini. Among the nielli, again, he finds an 
impression on paper of a Venus, in the collection of 
Baron E. de Rothschild, in which a figure of a ‘‘ putto” 
blowing a horn is taken directly from one of the studies 
in the Uffizi. Among the engravings in the fine 
manner, the plate of Theseus and Ariadne is directly 
copied, in great part, from plates 46 and 47 of the 
Chronicle: again, the figure of Media in one of the 
‘* otto” prints is taken, except for certain variations in 
the arms and head, from the figure of Media in 
plate 58 of the Chronicle. Nor are these the only 
instances that go to prove the close relation of these 
engravings with the Chronicle: the same mannerisms 
of conception and form, the same tricks of drawing, 
and other peculiarities, are to be found again and again 
in both prints and drawings. But here it is only 
possible to note the conclusion at which Mr. Colvin 
arrives. One set of these engravings, that of the 
Planets, is known to have been executed before the 
death of Maso Finiguerra, in 1465. They were cut to 
all appearances from his designs, and in his workshop 
if not by his hand. Two other sets, the illustrations to 
the ‘‘ Monte Santo di Dio,” published at Florence in 
1477, and to the edition of Dante, issued by the same 
publisher in 1481, were produced by the same shop 
many years after Finiguerra’s death. ‘‘ These illustra- 
tions to Dante,” says Mr. Colvin, ‘‘ represent the 
decline, and to all appearance the last production of 
this style and this workshop in Florence.” That it is 
considered as engraving merely, that is so ; but another 
view may be taken of them, for they were undoubtedly 
engraved from a sgries of drawings by Botticelli, earlier 
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than that which is now in the Print Room at Berlin. 
These Dante cuts, and more especially the insight im- 
pression in the British Museum of a ‘‘ Triumph of 
Bacchus and Ariadne,” a thing of rare imagination, 
undoubtedly done from a drawing from Botticelli some 
few years earlier—these prints, despite the poverty of 
their engraving, still remain greater works of art than 
the earlier and better executed prints which are to be 
wholly attributed to Finiguerra or his school. But to 
whom are we to attribute the later productions of 
Finiguerra’s workshops, such as these ‘‘ Dante” acts, 
the Sibyls and Prophets, and a score or so of 
miscellaneous prints, done for the most part in 
Finiguerra’s workshops, but apparently after his death ? 
To Baccio Baldini, as Vasari would have us believe ? 
Mr. Colvin, following a suggestion which I made to 
him, concludes that the name of Baccio Baldini in this 
connexion is one of Vasari’s many slips of the pen. In 
his life of Filippino, Vasari speaks of a frame then in 
the possession of a certain Baccio Baldini; e oggi 
appresso maestro. Baccio Baldini fiorentino, fisico 
excellentissimo ed amatore di tutte le virth.” That was 
more than a hundred years after the death of Fini- 
guerra. May we not here possess a clue to what is 
otherwise wholly inexplicable? I found upon going 
through Signor Milanese papers, now in the Public 
Library at Siena, that he had searched in vain among 
the Florentine Archives for the least allusion to any 
goldsmith or engraver of the name of Baccio Baldini. 
The ‘‘ Matricole ” of the Arte della Seta in Florence, the 
guild with which the goldsmiths were associated, are 
still extant ; and in vol. viii., containing the matricu- 
lations of its members between the years 1433 and 
1474, the names of nearly a score of goldsmiths of the 
name of Bartolommeo, of which Baccio of course is 
the colloquial form, are entered ; yet it is impossible to 
identify any one of them with Vasari Baccio Baldini. 
The same book, moreover, records the matriculation 
of Antonio Pollainote in the year 1466. Lastly, I 
have searched repeatedly among the vast volumes of 
the ‘‘Portate al Catasto” in vain; though I have 
found there several ‘‘Demungie” of the Finiguerri, 
and so Mr. Colvin concludes that it was not Baccio 
Baldini, but rather Francisco and Stefano, the brothers 
and heirs of Maso Finiguerra, that continued his work- 
shop, engraving their plates for the most part from his 
designs, but occasionally falling back on a German 
print, or, in certain cases, on drawings by Botticelli. 
Such, briefly, is the contention which Mr. Colvin has 
lucidly and conclusively proved, and the thanks of all 
students of Florentine art are due to him for having once 
and for all defined, not only the real nature of these 
drawings and engravings, but also the character of 
Finiguerra as an artist, about whom has grown up so 
vast a mass of obsolete and erroneous literature. Not 
less admirable are the facsimiles of the Chronicle, than 
which nothing could be better done. Now charming, 
now naive, decorative or amusing, these drawings 
illustrate, in a hundred different ways, the popular mind 
and the historical notions of the ‘* Mercato” of Florence 
during the middle of the fifteenth century. To the 
student of manners they present an inexhaustible store- 
house of forgotten lore. As works of art they are facile 
and floridly inventive ; but, while acknowledging their 
charm, we must not overlook the gulf which is fixed 
between them and such work of supreme art as the 
engraving of the ‘‘Gladiators,” or the drawing, so 
called, of the ‘‘ Death of Gatta-melata,” by Antonio 
Pollainoli. HERBERT P. HORNE. 


BUSTARDS. 


HE Great Bustard, which, up to the beginning of 
this century, was a familiar English game-bird, has 
become long since extinct in Britain, and the occurrences 
of the few visitors that now reach us are extremely 
rare. In the days when these birds bred in this 
country they seem to have afforded plenty of sport to 
our ancestors. The younger birds were frequently 
coursed with swift greyhounds, and upon the great 
wolds and open heaths, such as bustards love to 
frequent, the chase seems to have been a very exciting 
one. As the open country became enclosed and improved, 
and as fire-arms came into use, the decline of the great 
bustard set in. That decline has steadily advanced 
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until Great Britain now knows the indigenous bustar¢ 
no more, while the rare stragglers that reach our shores 
are ruthlessly slain within a few days of their arrival, 

Yet, up to the year 1810, and even later, these noble 
birds must have still been fairly common. It is certain 
that up till that time they were occasionally shot by the 
keepers and farmers of the Yorkshire wolds by means 
of that old-fashioned method, the trained stalking 
horse, the stalker himself wearing a coat made of horse 
hide to correspond as nearly as possible with the colour 
of the animal behind which he sheltered. Some 
very interesting letters published by Mr. J. E. Harting 
in an article in the ‘‘ Field” of 3 June, 1897, afforded 
remarkable details of bustard-shooting in those days, 
In ‘the year 1808, by means of this device, eleven 
bustards fell at a single shot to one Agars, a wold- 
keeper of that period. An enormous bag truly! These 
great bustards of England seem to have been far more 
confiding in their habits than their near congener the 
Paauw, or great bustard of South Africa, which is, as 
the writer can testify, one of the most wary of all 
sporting fowl. It is probable, however, that English 
sportsmen were in the habit of attracting a number of 
the birds to one spot by means of some favourite food, 
and then dealing a terrific discharge from one or 
more guns of heavy calibre. There is a record of a 
Norfolk keeper at the beginning of this century who 
arranged a battery of three or four heavy duck guns 
covering a spot at which bustards had been accustomed 
to feed. These guns he discharged by means of a long 
string, while himself concealed at some distance from 
the bait. Seven great bustards are known to have 
fallen to one of these murderous discharges. By such 
means, by constant persecution in those localities over 
which it ranged, and by the natural increase of popu- 
lation and of tillage, the great bustard has become ex- 
tirpated in these islands. But, although now of the rarest 
occurrence in its ancient English haunts, this splendid 
game-bird is to be found plentifully in Spain, the 
Danubian Provinces, and in parts of Asia and North 
Africa. In Spain excellent sport is got with these birds 
by driving, while some numbers are shot over pointers 
in standing crops, to which towards harvest-time they 
resort. In Andalusia a winter day’s driving with these 
bustards is a favourite sport, in which good shooting, a 
knowledge of the habits of the game, and much tactical 
skill in placing the guns and manceuvring the birds, all 
come into play. The Spaniards have a somewhat 
curious plan—mentioned by Colonel Irby—of shooting” 
bustards at night by means of a stalking horse, a 
lantern and a bell—a truly strange combination. The 
gunner walks stealthily behind the horse, while his 
companion rings the bell and shows the lantern. It is 
to be supposed that the birds are attracted or stupefied 
by this unwonted proceeding; at all events, three or 
four at a shot are sometimes secured in this way. 

The male of a Great Bustard weighs as much as from 
25 lb. to 35 1b., the hen bird seldom more than from 
12lb. to 14lb. In reasonably good condition these 
magnificent birds are delicious eating, fat, tender, and 
of most excellent flavour. That our ancestors set much 
store by these bustards, even when they were plentiful 
in this country, is proved by the price they paid for 
them. In 1760, while wild ducks fetched no more than 
6d. a piece, hares 6d., partridges 3d., and wild geese 1s., 
bustards commanded 2s., and pheasants, then a scarce 
bird, 1s. 6d. In 1833, by which time these birds were 
becoming very rare—the last Norfolk bustard was shot 
in 1838—the price had gone up immensely and the 
bustard was quoted:at from one to three guineas. 

The Little Bustard, found largely in Spain and North 
Africa, is a mere straggling visitant to these islands, 
and would never seem to have been indigenous or 
familiar. Migrating specimens of these birds are, how- 
ever, still occasionally recorded—and, most usually, 
incontinently shot—during autumn and winter in Great 
Britain. 

One of the most curious habits of the Great Bustard 
is its absurd carriage and behaviour during the breeding 
season. In order to render itself attractive to the hen 
bird it goes through a most complicated process of 
plumage manipulation. Quivering its wings and de- 
pressing the quill feathers, it proceeds to erect its tail 
and turn it over flat upon its back, thus exposing the 
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white under-feathering in a kind of ruff. Other parts 
of the plumage are displayed or ruffled out, showing 
et more of the white feathering. The head is mean- 
while dropped low between the shoulders, the whiskers 
stand up stiffly, and the throat and fore part of the 
body are much dilated. Thus disguised—or as the bird 
no doubt believes, glorified—the Great Bustard displays 
himself solemnly, with occasional jerky leaps, before the 
hen bird upon which he has set his affections. Much 
the same kind of process is gone through by the 
Paauw, the gigantic bustard of South Africa, and there 
is probably little doubt that the early Dutch Boers first 
bestowed upon it its now familiar Colonial name— 
Paauw, or-peacock—from some fancied resemblance, 
during this courting period, to the well-known display 
of the peacock. 

In various parts of the world some thirty species of 
bustard are to be found, of which more than twenty 
belong to the continent of Africa. Five are almost 
purely Asiatic, including the Bengal and Lesser Florican 
and Macqueen’s bustard, all of which are Indian ; while 
two, the Great and Little Bustard, are found alike in 
Europe, North Africa, Central Asia and Persia. Nota 
single bustard is to be found in America, while Australia 
can boast of but one example, the Otis Australis, a big 
bird familiar to Colonial sportsmen as the ‘‘ Wild 
Turkey.” 

In Southern Africa the bustard in various forms is 
everywhere well known and appreciated as a sporting 
bird, and, as a general rule, it may be said that the 
average gunner in search of feathered game seldom, if 
ever, fails to include in his mixed and interesting day’s 
bag some few examples of some of the ten species to 
be found south of the Zambesi. 

In the open plains he will seldom be long out of 
hearing and sight of the noisy and often troublesome 
black koorhaan, or, if north of the Orange, of its near 
cousin, the white-quilled black koorhaan. Koorhaan, 
by the way, the name by which all the smaller bustards 
are known to the English and Dutch colonists, seems 
to be merely a corruption of the Dutch name, knorhaan, 
or scolding cock—a very fitting description—bestowed 
by the old-time Boer settlers upon the harsh-throated 
black bustard on making their first acquaintance with 
that handsome yet most annoying bird. Two of the 
most beautiful of the lesser Cape bustards are the 
Vaal and the Blue koorhaans, birds of splendid form and 
colouring, good equally for sport or for the table. 
Another very beautiful bustard is the Bush koorhaan, a 
denizen of bush and forest country, with its notable 
pinkish crest, its intense black under-plumage, and its 
handsomely speckled black and rufous back. This bird 
gets up most silently before the gunner, wavers through 
the trees with a flight not unlike that of a woodcock, 
and affords not only pretty shooting, but excellent 
eating. Two very fine South African bustards are 
Ludwig’s and the Stanley bustards, splendid game 
birds, standing in size intermediate between the so- 
called koorhaans and the giant paauw. 

The paauw itself may well be termed the king of all 
the bustards. It attains a length of more than four 
feet, a wing-spread of eight feet four inches, and a 
weight of as muchas fifty pounds. The weight depends, 
of course, greatly upon the bird’s feeding. Average 
well-fed specimens will scale from twenty-five to 
thirty-five pounds. But at certain seasons this magnifi- 
cent bird feeds greedily upon the gum exuding from the 
thorny acacia, and puts on flesh and fat in a quite 
amazing manner. This habit is so well known that the 
Boers usually call the bird ‘‘Gom (or gum) paauw.” In 
big locust years, too, the paauw gains flesh with great 
tapidity. At such seasons well-fed male specimens will 
attain enormous bulk and fatness, and are to be found 
tanging between thirty-five and forty pounds—many 
colonists say even as much as fifty or sixty pounds—in 
weight. A fat paauw is sometimes so bursting with good 


living that, when shot in mid-air, he breaks up, on hitting ~ 


the hard sun-baked earth, very much as woulda jelly. The 
flesh of this splendid game-bird is delicious eating, and 
a paauw is one of the greatest luxuries of the hunter’s 
camp-fire or the colonist’s table. Who that has seen 
two or three of these noble birds pacing with digni- 
fied port quietly hither and thither in the veldt, usually 
not far from a belt of acacia bush or the thorn jungle 
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of a river course, can ever forget the sight? The 
paauw is, however, a difficult bird to stalk, and has 
many ways of circumventing his pursuers. One of 
these is a trick of squatting and rendering itself in- 
visible even to the keenest and most observing eye. A 
squatting paauw has a truly marvellous knack of 
vanishing from the face of the veldt, how and whither 
one never quite knows. The flight of these great birds 
is very majestic ; the strong and apparently slow wing- 
beats are very deceptive, and the bird cleaves its way 
through the clear air in reality far faster than one might 
suppose. Many a good paauw falls to the rifle bullet, 
and the rejoicings in camp when the great bird is 
brought in are, as may be imagined, loud and sincere. 


LIBRARIES AND INDEXING. 


“FRE administration of great libraries is a science 
and an art; a feature of the evolution of modern 
civilisation. The Library of the British Museum has 
been estimated to contain about forty miles of book- 
shelves, and the provision of more space is a daily 
necessity. Perhaps there is no other library as great, 
but there are many libraries in most civilised coun- 
tries which number their contents by hundreds of 
thousands. These vast bulks of material require 
not only the storage and attention necessary for 
their preservation, but must be arranged in an ac- 
cessible form. No doubt much of this mighty ac- 
cumulation of books is useless, but it is not the 
theory of the modern librarian that he should decide 
and distinguish between the wheat and the chaff. 
Much of our most valuable knowledge of the past has 
been gained from books which had been preserved by 
chance in spite of an apparently justified contempt by 
the contemporary standard of criticism. The librarian 
has to preserve and to provide means of ready access 
to all that comes his way, whatever may be his private 
Opinion as to relative merits. From such reasons have 
sprung the modern arts of bibliography and of index- 
ing. Those who are familiar only with the clumsy 
catalogues of older institutions could best realise the 
precision and convenience of modern inventions. Of 
these by far the most important, whether it be carried 
out upon a small or a large scale, is the card cata- 
logue system. As each new volume is received its 
title is printed off on perforated cards with author’s 
name or title name as the master word. These cards 
are at once slipped into their places on files in numbered 
drawers. Such catalogues can be thus kept up to date 
from day to day, and, in place of consulting massive 
volumes full of interpolated entries, the seeker goes to 
a drawer and turns over the cards, which are so fixed 
on the horizontal file that they cannot be disarranged. 
A library, however, is only preparing to be useful 
when the catalogue of authors’ names and of titles is 
accurately made. A large number of readers, and these 
usually the most serious, apply for subjects rather than 
for titles or authors’ names. In the investigation of a 
subject or of an historical period, one does not begin by 
knowing the names of the authorities or the titles of 
their books. An adequately-equipped library must 
afford the inquirer facilities for the very beginning of 
his investigation. For this purpose there is necessary 
a subject catalogue, and it is here that modern 
librarians are making their greatest efforts. Naturally, 
as most volumes touch upon many periods or subjects, a 
large number of separate entries is required for the 
subject catalogue. Moreover, as the necessity of such 
an index has only been realised acutely within compara- 
tively recent days, the librarian has not only to keep 
pace with additions, but has to work upon the accumu- 
lation of the past. As a really useful subject catalogue 
must include the contents of periodicals the nature of the 
task is gigantic. An indispensable factor in the ar- 
rangement of these great subject catalogues is a proper 
system of classification of matter, and it is upon this 
that some of the greatest ingenuity displayed by 
librarians has been lavished. Of the various systems 
that have been invented the decimal system of Dewey 
appears to have found most favour, although authorities 
are far from being unanimous on the matter. In 
Dewey’s elaborate system an attempt has been made to 
classify the whole range of human knowledge under a 
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system of main heads and minor divisions. Any par- 
ticular subject is for the purposes of classification and 
cataloguing represented by a row of characters looking 
like a decimal numeration, in which both letters and 
numerals are involved. The apparent complexity of 
the system leads to a very practical simplicity. Refer- 
ence to a short explanatory sheet will give an imme- 
diate reference to all that the library contains on the 
subject through the agency of the subject, index, and 
the author’s name catalogues. 

The problems presented to those more specially con- 
cerned with scientific literature are cognate but not 
identical. Science has long ago transcended political 
frontiers, and, while there may be a French art or a 
German metaphysic, there is but one cosmopolitan 
science. The anatomist or botanist engaged in modern 
teaching or in research must be familiar with all that is 
done in foreign countries. Language presents little 
difficulty, for, although it is the custom to lament the 
narrow limit of a scientific man’s knowledge, the vast 
majority of scientific investigators are familiar with the 
three great modern tongues. On the other hand, 
science is considerably handicapped by its custom of 
periodical publication. In the majority of cases the 
results of scientific investigation are published in the 
Proceedings or Transactions of learned societies, or in 
special periodicals devoted to branches of science. Of 
such periodicals there are hundreds of importance, 
issuing several parts annually at rather irregular 
intervals. In the special case of descriptions of new 
genera or species of living or fossil animals and plants 
the number of publications is still greater. ‘‘ The Zoo- 
logical Record,” a bulky annual published by the 
Zoological Society of London, and three or four similar 
Continental annuals, make a vigorous effort to issue 
subject and title catalogues of this continually increas- 
ing mass of printed material. Such attempts, however, 
do not deal with the vast accumulations of the past, 
and even as records of contemporary work they are far 
from complete, while their appearance as annuals 
results in much delay to investigators. Private enter- 
prise, to a certain extent backed by public bodies, has 
attempted to remedy some of these inevitable defects by 
the institution of an international bureau of scientific 
literature, the sole business of which is to index scien- 
tific literature precisely as it appears, and to issue to 
subscribers, almost within a few hours of publication, 
index slips containing references to all that is new in 
any branch of scientific knowledge. 

There is, however, a practical limit to the possibility 
of recording all periodical publications, and an important 
task to which the International Congress on Scientific 
Literature ultimately will have to address itself, is a 
conventional decision as to what shall constitute publi- 
cation. At the present time the printed Proceedings of 
the Field Ramblers’ Club of Stow-on-the-Wolds are, for 
purposes of technical publication, on a level with the 
transactions of the Royal Academy of Berlin. There 
has been no regulating agency except the casual 
operation of a kind of law of survtval by which, on the 
whole, valuable papers survive and less valuable become 
forgotten. It would be an enormous convenience to all 
men of science were some international body to draw 
up a list of periodicals, publication in which was 
necessary to secure priority and consideration. It 
should arrange a permanent committee to provide for 
occasional additions to the list. This done, there would 
be no difficulty in securing a complete record of con- 
temporary additions to knowledge, and much of the 
energy and zeal of bibliographers, now wasted in 
attempts at an impossible completeness, might be 
turned to a much-needed examination and classification 
of the accumulations of the past. 


A CRITIC OF THE ACADEMY. 


‘*The Royal Academy: its Uses and Abuses.” By 
W. J. Laidlay. London: Simpkin, Marshall. 


R. LAIDLAY’S book, published at the price of 
one shilling, is a kind of repertory of fact, 
argument and project for reformers of the Academy. 
It sums up what is set down in blue-books and the 
memoirs of painters and whispered in dark studios 
colloquies about the unfairness and ill-management that 
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have marked the history of the R.A. Mr. Laidlay 
though firm, goes gently and sorrowfully about his 
task, names no names if he can help it, brandishes ng 
weapons of wit or satire, but, in all good faith, woulg 
fain persuade ‘‘ McTurps,” as he calls him, to be ap 
honest man. He draws up the indictment against him 
under ten heads, brings forward his witnesses, and 
then, in default of radical reform, sketches twenty-four 
rules for McTurps’s better behaviour. He becomes q 
little bitter only when he remembers how previous 
efforts at reform in which he was concerned have ended 
how Mr. Clausen and Mr. Lathangue, once doughty 
champions like himself, have gone the way of ail the 
rest, and become McTurpses. 

Now I honour Mr. Laidlay’s keenness for justice 
and readiness to expose himself to odium. Several of 
the reforms he urges, moreover, might possibly be 
obtained by pegging away at the Academy, constituted 
as itis. Such are rendering accounts of income and its 
disposal in charities, reform of the methods of teaching 
in the schools, restriction of privileges in the number 
of pictures hung by members and sent in by outsiders, 
abolition of associateship, that device for suspending 
or neutralising awkward members, and so forth. But 
I confess I have no hope that any amount of appeals 
or of regulations will do much to affect the McTurpitude 
of McTurps. To turn the eye of indignant abstract 
justice on the wobblings of his course reveals a 
saddening spectacle, but provides no remedy. Mr, 
Laidlay would like to see him when he takes his place 
on the jury impartial, oblivious of all his friends, stern 
to his pupils, no favourer of his own set. But he 
forgets that it is one thing to be honest, another thing 
to be just. Every man has it in his power to be honest, 
and he is most so when he backs his own taste and en- 
courages the like where he finds it; only a man made 
perfect could be just in art, a man who had absolute 
good taste. Poor McTurps has not that, and his only 
way of attempting to be just is to be dishonest, to 
repress his own admiration and encourage his own 
dislikes. All we can reasonably ask of him is not to 
discourage what he admires out of jealousy. There is 
no use in sternly entreating him to have better taste. 
That he favours his friends is no proof of dishonesty, 
Why are they his friends? Very likely because he 
admires what they do. The most honest jury then, is 
one on which each McTurps pushes what he likes, and 
fights it out with the jurors on that basis. It is better 
that injustice should be done for the moment than that 
dishonesty should be erected into a virtue, the de- 
plorable ‘‘I-suppose-that’s-not-bad-of-its-kind” attitude 
of mind. Far be it from me to deny that friendliness 
may overrule honesty. The delightful story of McTurps- 
Wilkie going round the galleries to find a corner for a 
picture by McSome one or other, and dropping it like 
a hot coal when he found it was by someone else, not 
Mac, is there to prove it. But that Wilkie should 
back his own sort was a good thing. 

No; Mr. Laidlay does not carry his reforms to an 
effective point. Each McTurps on a jury ought to be 
given his fling, but if he proves dishonest, or if his 
honest taste is too private and eccentric for a fraction 
of justice, it ought to be possible to displace him. 
That, under the existing constitution of the Academy, 
is impossible, and Mr. Laidlay makes no proposal for 
rendering it possible. Academicians are elected for 
life, and the newly elected member of the Society finds 
himself, by the nature of the Club to which he belongs 
and by human nature, bound over to a system of 
tolerances, forced to shoulder, with what esprit he can 
muster, his share of a partly rotten corfs. He can buy 
influence only at a price, because he is one of a body 
whose members are only removable by death or their 
own act. According to his nature he rages inwardly 
or acquiesces with a happy sigh; but he is condemned 
to watch the disappointment and estrangement of old 
comrades without, and to throw in his lot with the self- 
preserving forces of the Club. 

The only reform of the Academy, then, that would gé 
to the root of the mischief is the abolition of academi- 
cianship. If it is desirable to have a national exhibition 
and a national school of art and a national pension fund. 
for artists, these institutions require management, and 
a council must be formed among artists to manage 
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them, but there the official element in art should end, 
and the directors ought not to be appointed for life any 
more than the members of other managing councils 
are; they should be answerable at intervals to the con- 
stituent exhibitors. In this way any one who was 
notoriously an intriguer, lazy, dishonest, or doting, 
would drop out, and the prospect of this would serve 
as a wholesome check. Such a council would not 
always number among its members the greatest artists, 
whe cannot always be induced to attend to business. 
Good managers, fair-minded judges, would rather be 
the type. The best of these would be practically per- 
manent, and the intriguer type would pass in and out 
again. Above all, the tiresome jealousies and chagrins 
and the false reputations created by the title R.A. 
would be swept away. The air would be infinitely 
sweeter if the competition for election concerned only 
administration. 

Mr. Laidlay would agree, but would reply that it is 
hopeless to expect a privileged body like the Aca- 
demicians to make so complete a surrender of their 
rights and honours. For the moment this is true enough, 
but the privilegeis ceasing to have very greatimportance ; 
the world of art is altering its configuration. In its 
first century the Academy roped in the majority of 
artistic talent in the country; lately, almost all the 
great forces have remained without. Alfred Stevens, 
Rossetti, Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Burne-Jones, 
William Morris, Whistler, Legros—what is the value 
of the stamp that has missed these names? Nothing 
now begins in the Academy, or even necessarily ends 
there. The foundation of the New Gallery, Painter- 
Etchers, New English Art Club, Arts and - Crafts, 
Portrait Painters, International Exhibition, and ex- 
quisite departures outside in lithography, wood-en- 
graving, medals, are landmarks in its decadence. Its 
schools are eclipsed by others. The prices paid at 
sales would, if scrutinised, yield threatening indications 
of the same decline. 

The moral I draw, then—and Mr. Laidlay himself 
would seem to favour it in the end—is that artists 
need not trouble their heads greatly with establishing 
the past misdeeds of McTurps, or with efforts to tinker 
the constitution of the Academy. Above all, let us 
have no whining over rejection by the Academy or 
failure to become an R.A. No man now who has any- 
thing worth exhibiting need find a difficulty in ex- 
hibiting, nor in reaching his own public. A little 
dignity and pride and standing by may be recommended 
till the collapse of an overblown bubble is complete. 

That bubble Mr. Laidlay hardly attempts to prick, 
and this is another radical weakness of his criticism. It 
is all very well to say the enemy is the Academy; the 
enemy is just as much or more the terrible army of out- 
siders. An enormous picture-producing class has been 
called into being in this country by the reckless South 
Kensington system of Schools which are nominally 
schools of design, but in practice decoys which recruit 
the ranks of incompetent, mediocre painting from the 
artisan and the leisured classes. This horrible semi- 
profession, which has no real métier, nor skill of mé¢zer, 
responds in its production to the vague enthusiasm 
about art which has been the epidemic of a period, and 
must give place in time to some other mode, leaving 
crowds of disabused amateurs. But at present this 
army, with its vested rights in Academy space, and its 
interest in what is exhibited there, is at once the 
support and the throttler of the institution. If a real 
reform requires the abolishing of Academicians, it 
requires also a ruthless sweep of those outsiders. Mr. 
Laidlay blinks this; he remains, I fear, under the 
superstition that there is a great deal of pretty good or 
not bad painting which has a right to be and to be seen, 
and calls on Academicians to bend their energies to the 
hopeless task of not being unfair to this kind of 
painting when it is rather-better-than-usual. Nothing 
more rotting to the brain and conscience could be im- 
posed on a human being, and I verily believe that the 
effort to undertake it is at the root of many of the really 
grave injustices. 

I may misunderstand Mr. Laidlay’s drift, but it 
is certain that most criticism against the Academy is 
directed to the enlargement of the chances of exhibition 
and of favourable treatment for the deplorable class I 
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speak of. What makes me think that he is too lax in 
this direction is one of the rules he proposes, viz., that 
no picture should be hung more than fourteen feet from 
the ground! The idea is slowly gaining ground that 
no picture should be exhibited unless it can be so hung 
as to be seen. Numbers of Academy exhibitors are 
content with the lesser honour of an invisible picture 
and a number in the catalogue. But when we are 
about reform this consolation-distinction is not one to be 
treated tenderly. When the space occupied by the art 
of painting regains, by rude retrenchment, proportions 
more conformable to the actual talent embarked in it, 
and the claims of other arts, there will be no need to 
pile pictures so high. 

I could wish, then, that Mr. Laidlay would write 
larger over his proposals of reform those fundamental 
two, the abolition of Academicians, and: retrenchment 
of exhibitors. For much interesting discussion of the 
subject in its many bearings by a man who knows the 
working of exhibitions and schools in France as well 
as England, and has been for years occupied with 
the theory and the experiment of reforms, I must 
refer my readers to his moderate and patient pages. 

D. S. M. 


ONE THING AND ANOTHER. 


Y silence last week was due to a kind of catalepsy 
produced by the first night of ‘‘Cupboard Love.” 
I had serious thoughts of resigning my post on this 
Review, and thus severing the slightest connexion 
between myself and the British Drama. I felt that 
either I or Mr. Esmond must go. Weli! Mr. Esmond 
has gone; at least, his youthful indiscretion—in mellow 
retrospect, it seems no worse than that—has been 
promptly hushed up, and I am left wondering how he 
ever came to commit it. I could never have supposed 
that the author of ‘‘The Divided Way” would do 
anything really stupid. However, the less said the 
better ; and I am sure that Mr. Esmond, one of the few 
youths who have dramaturgic instinct, will soon atone 
to the public by writing another very good play, and to 
Mr. Chudleigh by giving him the right of pre-emption. 
When Mr. Chudleigh accepted ‘‘ Cupboard Love,” he 
must have been dazzled indeed by its author’s brief but 
creditable past. I cannot believe that it was the best 
play at his disposal. Like every other manager, he 
must be daily bombarded with new plays, and that he, 
having one of the nicest little theatres in a city of more 
than five million inhabitants (mostly playwrights) should 
have had to fall back on ‘‘ Cupboard Love,” because it 
was in itself the best of all the plays submitted to him, 
is an idea which even I, knowing how hard it is to 
write even a passable play, must refuse to entertain for 
one moment. I have already surrendered most of my 
illusions about our native talent in drama, but I must 
stop short of positive despair. 

At Terry’s—I will not despair !—there is a really 
possible farce, ‘‘The Brixton Burglary,” not adapted 
from the French, but actually conceived and executed 
by one unaided Briton. Pride in its origin enabled me 
to enjoy it as keenly as though it had been a very master- 
piece inhumour. Usually, I cannot laugh much at farces. 
If they are interspersed with songs and dances, I can 
enjoy them well enough, but mere tomfoolery does not 
move me. I always envy the people whom simple 
humour convulses, because they get so many more 
opportunities for laughter, that delightful function, than 
I can ever get. Subtle humour—and that is the only 
kind that convulses me—is such a very rare commodity ! 
Perhaps ‘‘mere tomfoolery” was a rather arbitrary 
description of farce. ‘‘ Primitive fun” would have been 
more apt, for farce’s main appeal is to that primitive 
sense of humour which consists in laughing at unmerited 
misfortune. The gods and goddesses in Olympus in- 
dulged in quenchless mirth at Vulcan’s lameness. 
In every village, the village-idiot is a source of infinite 
enjoyment to the inhabitants. Bullying, which is the ex- 
pression of school-boys’ humour, is bound to flourish, 
despite masters, in every healthy school. ‘‘ But,” you 
may say, ‘‘gods and goddesses, villagers and small 
boys, are not civilised beings. Civilisation does not 
laugh at unmerited suffering.” That, I suggest, 
depends on the kind of man who suffers. Take the case 
of aman who is falsely accused and dragged off to the 
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police-station. As an abstract proposition, that pro- 
duces no emotion ; but let the man be a hero in melo- 
drama, and most people will weep ; let him be a comic 
man in farce, and most people will roar with laughter. 
The more suffering accumulate for the hero, the more 
they will weep ; the more suffering accumulate for the 
comic man, the more they will roar. Yet the suffering 
represented in the one case is no greater and no less 
than in the other. Personally, I am so sophisticated, 
so over-civilised, in me the bear-baiting instinct is so 
dead, that I can see nothing very funny in the sufferings 
of even a man who is labelled comic: the more 
cucumber-frames he tumble through, the more band- 
boxes he subside into, the less cause do I see for merri- 
ment. And so I attribute my enjoyment of ‘‘ The 
Brixton Burglary” to patriotic pride in the play’s 
existence rather than to a love of its merits. I hasten 
to add that there are not literally any cucumber-frames 
or band-boxes in it. The sufferings of Septimus 
Pontifex, its hero, are chiefly mental. Mr. Fred 
W. Sidney, its author, is evidently endowed with 
some talent for dramatic invention, and his plot is 
really ingenious—when a dramatic critic says that a 
plot is ‘‘ingenious” he means that it is too involved 
for him to follow it at the time or to remember it after- 
wards. I could not follow the plot of this farce with any 
clearness, nor, I suspect, could the audience. But that 
does not matter. There were many excellent situations, 
and the play was excellently acted. In the part of 
Pontifex, Mr. James Welch distinguished himself as 
usual, acting in exactly that vein of mock-tragic 
intensity which is right for such parts. Mr. Barnes 
filled the whole stage with his broad geniality and com- 
plete experience. Mr. Gottschalk, who has amusing 
mannerisms, played the part of a man-servant with much 
humour. And Miss Annie Hughes, none the worse for 
her sad aberration into the eighteenth century, was 
very delightful as Petunia Perkins. Indeed, almost 
every member of the caste played well. 

Patriotism apart, I should have liked ‘‘ On and Off,” 
the farce at the Vaudeville, much better if it had not been 
an adaptation of ‘‘ Le Controlleur des Wagons-Lits.” 
As it was, I found the Gallicism of its idea and of its 
characters’ names more than a little disturbing. The 
actors were quite obviously English in dress, manner, 
deportment, and it worried me to see them sitting down 
to déjeuner, to hear them talking of divorce as a trifle, 
and addressing one another by such names as ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur du Patty,” ‘‘ Madame Brumaire,” and ‘‘ Lizette.” 
I have never heard Tommy Atkins singing the Mar- 
seillaise in full uniform, but if I ever had, my sense of 
fitness would not, I fancy, have been more greatly out- 
raged than it was at the Vaudeville. I wish that the 
characters could have been made English, the scene have 
been laid in England. Such a proceeding, however, 
would have been impossible, because the whole idea of 
the play is French. And so I am forced back on the 
regret that there is no Englishman to write for London 
so good a farce as M. Bisson has written for 
Paris. The fun of the ‘‘Controlleur des Wagon- 
Lits” lay in the terrible series of sufferings in which 
Godfray found himself involved as a consequence of his 
conjugal disloyalty. To a Parisian audience such dis- 
loyalty is not shocking ; to a London audience it is. A 
London audience can only regard Godfray as a repro- 
bate, for whom any amount of suffering is no more than 
he deserves. And, as I have already suggested, the 
prime pleasure which people take in farce is the pleasure 
of laughing at suffering which is not deserved : so soon 
as moral indignation is aroused, the whole essence of 
farce evaporates. Conscious that to play the character 
realistically would be to fan moral indignation to a flame, 
Mr. Giddens cleverly refrained from making Godfray 
more than a fatuous, eccentric shadow, an irresponsible 
abstraction. Thus the audience was more or less 
appeased, and was able to enjoy his quandaries almost 
as heartily as though he had done nothing to deserve 
them. Having duly applied my theory, I may as well 
get back to mere fact and admit that the audience 
enjoyed the farce immensely, and was probably quite un- 
troubled by any of the mental reservations which I have 
been attributing to it. In fact, the play is a great 
success. 

‘Meanwhile, there is a slight recrudescence of that 
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‘* Independent” spirit which was abroad in the early 
*nineties. I was at one time inclined to ridicule that 
spirit. But now, as a dramatic critic, sent spinning 
from one theatre to another and finding them almost 
always under the tyranny of ‘‘the usual thing,” I am 
quick to welcome any kind of experiment, good, bad 
or indifferent, less on the chance that it may lead to 
something—that chance is so remote !—than because it 
zs an experiment. The ‘‘ West Theatre, Albert Hall,” 
does not sound inspiriting, but thither I went, last 
Saturday, very gladly, and there I sat, .whilst 
‘‘Blanchette” was enacted among the faithful. A 
weary pagan of the Roman Empire, paying a surrep- 
titious visit to one of those remote barns or cellars 
where the Early Christians worshipped, must have felt 
the same curiosity as I felt in the little ‘‘ West 
Theatre.” He may not have been—nor was I—con- 
verted ; yet he, like me, must have been moved by the 
earnestness of the congregation, of the priests, and must 
have come away, as I did, with a still deeper contempt 
for his own gods. ‘‘Blanchette” is not a good play. Do 
not suppose me to mean merely that it does not con- 
form to the red-tape conventions of the modern English 
theatre. I mean that it is not, in the wide sense of the 
word, dramatic. Its subject—a girl educated above her 
station—is full of dramatic possibilities ; only, M. 
Brieux has not brought them out. What he has done, 
is to write a play that is closely observed from life, to 
create characters which, being real, would, if M. 
Brieux had more instinct for drama, move one very 
profoundly. This play has been well translated by 
Mr Grein and Mr. Churchill, and it was, on the whole, 
well acted. Mrs. Theodore Wright, Miss Kingsley, 
Mr. Wood and Mr. Connell were good as peasants. 
Miss Leonard, as the unhappy girl, acted with great 
intelligence and earnestness. At present, her technique 
is not sure enough for her to convey emotion to an 
audience ; but ¢a viendra, no doubt. Max. 


SOME CONCERTS. 


M R. EDMOND DEPRET is a young Belgian com- 

poser, who carries his seventy odd years with all 
the gaiety and carelessness of his youth. It is a 
lamentable confession to make, but until last Saturday 
afternoon his music was quite unknown to me; in fact, 
I did not even know of his existence. On Saturday, 
however, the London musical world had an opportunity 
of hearing his music, and of learning something 
about Mr. Edmond Depret. Mr. Depret is a composer 
who in his earlier days hunted boars in the Belgian 
Ardennes. He enjoys the distinction ef having 
destroyed one bright particular monster who long had 
been the terror of every one. ‘The tusks of the 
frightful animal were found to measure thirteen centi- 
metres in length.” Having achieved this feat, Mr. 
Depret wrote a Requiem, which is considerably more 
than thirteen centimetres in length. It required more 
than an hour to get through it; and though I would 
fain avoid rudeness to a stranger within our gates, I 
must confess the work to be considerably less 
exhilarating than the account of how he killed the boar. 
No one has any right to compose a Requiem unless he 
has something new to tell us about death, some new 
thrill to communicate. If a composer merely wishes to 
scribble music, let him, in heaven’s name, be cheerful 
about it, and stick to waltzes and galops. Death is a 
tremendous reality—it is nearly the only reality left: to 
many men, nowadays—and it should be treated 
seriously, not trifled with. Mr. Depret has trifled with 
it at great length. He is superficial from beginning to 
end; and, besides a good deal of theatrical brass- 
blaring, he has even introduced some quite operatic 
bell effects. For the rest, he has written not a single 
original phrase, but given us a most admirable selection 
of the most commonplace passages to be found in the 
most .commonplace composers of past time. His 
incessant two-bar phrases, imitated above or below, 
become an intolerable weariness. No justifiable use is 
made of the soloists employed; and the writing for 
chorus merely reminds me of the masterpieces of our 
great school of church composers. I am glad, never- 
theless, to have heard Mr. Depret’s Requiem. There 
has been a German craze in England; also a French 
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craze, and a Scandinavian craze. The Belgians will 
surely get their turn; and when it comes there is at 
any rate one work which it will be unnecessary for me 
to hear. Mr. Depret being, as I have said, a quite 
juvenile composer, has plenty of time to write more 
music. It is devoutly to be hoped he will refrain. One 
cannot object to the slaying of ferocious boars; but 
there is surely no law, even in Belgium, compelling him 
to write a Requiem for each victim. 

Mr. Dolmetsch gave one of the most entertaining of 
his concerts of the old music at 7 Bayley Street on 
Friday evening, 9g December. He has lately published, 
through Messrs. Boosey, an exquisitely got-up and 
printed selection of 16th and 17th century songs ; and 
Mr. William Shakespeare was good enough to delight 
us with half-a-dozen of these. Mr. Shakespeare’s voice 
is not one of the great voices, but he manages it with 
perfectly finished art, and on this occasion he sang with 
catching enthusiasm. The songs will undoubtedly 
become popular, both at what are—often mistakenly— 
called high-class concerts, and at the vulgar ‘‘ smoker.” 
“‘T am confirmed,” with its refrain, ‘‘ For hang me, 
ladies, at your doore,” and ‘‘ Of thee, kind boy” were 
obviously meant for the latter; though they are fine 
music and show a degree of refinement anda sense of 
beauty grievously lacking in the music-hall composers 
of this day. Mrs. Dolmetsch played Purcell’s wonderful 
Toccata brilliantly on the harpsichord ; and it would 
have been worth while attending the concert if for 
nothing else than to hear Miss Héléne Dolmetsch play 
the viol da gamba part in Bach’s third sonata for the 
harpsichord and that instrument. Mr. Dolmetsch 
introduced two novelties. Of one, the Lyra viol, I 
shall have something to say in a future article; the 
other was his making Mrs. Dolmetsch play a passage 
again because she had ‘‘ made ahash of it.” Richter 
on one occasion, I believe, stopped his orchestra and 
commenced again in consequence of a mistake he had 
made ; and the plan opens up boundless possibilities. 
But one cannot help wondering how long a Philharmonic 
concert would last if it were adopted by the Philharmonic 
directors. In justice to Mrs. Dolmetsch it must be 
said that few of us would have noticed the ‘‘ hash” had 
not Mr. Dolmetsch called attention to it, and such as it 
was, it was owing to a slight, and merely temporary, 
stiffness of the left hand following on Mrs. Dolmetsch’s 
recent serious illness. The next concert takes place on 
Friday night, 16 December, and the last of the present 
series a week later. 

On the Wednesday evening of last week a curious 
concert was given in a picture-gallery in Piccadilly. 
The audience sat where it pleased, or strolled round 
looking at the pictures on the walls, while the artists, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fischer-Sobell and Mr. Kruse, discoursed 
excellent music in the furthest of the three rooms. I 
was attracted by a new sonata for violin and piano by 
Doctor Stanford and by an old scena by Marshall-Hall. 
The workmanship of the sonata is faultlessly common- 
place, its themes characteristic of Brahms at his 
dullest, and their treatment ingeniously schoolmaster- 
like. It was admirably played by Mr. Johann Kruse, 
and Mrs. Fischer-Sobell was considerably more than 
efficient in the piano part. Mr. O. Fischer-Sobell sang 
in quite adequate fashion a number of songs; but I 
admit that as I have no personal enmity towards Mr. 
Fischer-Sobell this opinion may be a biassed one. He 
sang also the old song by Marshall-Hall, ‘‘a study on 
Tennyson’s ‘Maud.’” The poem has suffered many 
things at the hands of so-called musicians, many of 
whom have failed to respect the actual text. Mr. 
Marshall-Hall, however, did not scruple to leave the 
words as they stood, merely making a selection of such 
verses as suited his purpose; and he succeeded in 
producing a noble song which more than atoned for the 
cowardice which hindered him from committing a 
sacrilege. The words are justly accentuated, and the 


musical material is rich in melodies beyond anything © 


written for many years by English composers. Only a 
critic capable of writing a harpsichord part containing 
notes that do not, and never did, exist on any harpsi- 
chord could fail to see this. For the rest, I cannot 
agree with that critic in his obvious belief that Mrs. 
Fischer-Sobell’s ‘‘ pretty touch and brilliant execution ” 
are good enough ge Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata, but 
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not for Doctor Stanford’s latest achievement ; nor can 
I, as he does, find fault with her bécause her playing 
“was even faultlessly accurate.” Mrs. Fischer-Sobell 
seems to me a great pianist of whom much more should 
be heard. I quite accidentally heard of this concert, 
and was highly delighted with it, and I recommend the: 
public to find out where and when others of the series 
will be given, and to attend them. 

The County Council, in its somewhat disjointed and 
illogical wisdom, having forbidden Mr. Newman’s Sun- - 
day concerts, Mr. Newman’s Sunday concerts were 
resumed last Sunday at 3.30 in the afternoon and 7.30 
in the evening. Their name alone is changed ; and the 
County Council, having aided and abetted the Sunday 
League in the sorry task of playing into the hands of 
the reactionaries and Chadbands, may now understand 
the simple proposition that a game is an affair in which 
at least two take part, and one in which those who pro- 
pose the game may be beaten. It is perhaps a pity the 
game was begun ; and yet if it leads to the repeal of the : 
ridiculous old statute which prevents people enjoying 
themselves in a rational manner on the one day of the 
week which they can give up to rational enjoyment, no 
one need regret it. Last Sunday’s entertainment was. 
much superior to anything yet offered by the Sunday 
League: that alone makes me glad that Mr. Newman: 
has taken back the Sunday concerts into his own hands. 
First, we had Mendelssohn’s lovely overture to the 
‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream” (concerning which let: 
me say that the Eminent Programmist is hard to follow 
when he implies that because Mendelssohn got so far 
at the age of seventeen he therefore went much further: 
later) ; then a song from the Creation”; after that! 
the Heroic symphony of Beethoven ; then ‘‘ Angels ever: 
bright and fair”; and the concert ended with the 
‘*Lohengrin” prelude. The orchestral pieces were: 
played in the best Queen’s Hall manner; and a young 
lady—I think a Miss Maggie Duggan—sang charm- 
ingly in place of Madame Kate Bensberg, who was 
indisposed. I strongly recommend every one to join: 
the Sunday Concert Society at once. A three-guinea 
subscription carries a reserved stall for the twenty-five 
concerts; and according to my arithmetic this works 
out at something like half-a-crown a concert. There 
are also smaller subscriptions for the cheaper seats. 

I have endeavoured this week to deal briefly with 
a number of concerts which deserve notice. Mr. 
Dohnanyi must wait until later; for already I hear the 
locomotive getting up steam to carry me Paris-wards to 
hear what of new music worth listening to they have 
recently produced there. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE Settlement on ’Change has passed off satisfac- 
torily, and on Thursday when the final arrangements 

had been made, a very cheerful tone prevailed through- 
out the various markets. As the year draws to a close 
and on the eve of the holiday season, it is realised that 
the political situation is now more settled than it has 
been at any time since the beginning of the year. The 
signs of expanding trade here and abroad justify the 
anticipations which are freely expressed on every hand 
that the turn of the year will be characterised by a great 
increase of activity, and an accession of investment and 
speculative business which will bring joy to the hearts 
of the many brokers and jobbers who have sometimes 
found it difficult to make both ends meet during the 
bad times of 1898. The great change in the destinies 
of the United States is in a way the initial cause of the 
improvement, and it is probable that next year will see 
on the other side of the Atlantic one of the most notable 
advances in commerce and manufactures which even 
the go-ahead Americans have ever engineered. But in 
Europe also, and more especially in England, the 
omens are favourable. Recent events appear to have 
awakened Englishmen to a sense of their real im- 
portance in the world and have certainly given them a 
gratifying sense of their power. The wave of Im- 
perialistic feeling which has passed over’ all classes is 
neither fictitious nor in any way mere Jingoism, but is 
likely to translate itself in customary English fashion 
into a very practical determination to continue the work 
of Colonial expansion upon which it is now realised by 
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every one that the future of Anglo-Saxondom depends: 
The Little Englander is dead,and Imperialism translated 
into economic terms means the application of British 
capital to the fullest possible development of the 
_immense territories we possess throughout the world. 
British capital has. not felt so securely guarded for 
many years as it does at the present time, and this con- 
fidence will without a doubt in the new year lead to a 
great advance in enterprise. Moreover certain events 
in the financial world of London that have been the 
feature of 1898 will probably have taught the British 
investor a much-needed lesson of caution and he will, 
it is to be hoped, scrutinise more closely the schemes of 
those who ask him for his money than has been his 
custom in the past. 


The Money Market shows some signs of stringency 
for the moment, and although short money for the 
purposes of the Stock Exchange settlement was 
abundant enough, supplies over the turn of the year 
were not easily forthcoming. This is a quite normal 
feature of the end of the year. Banks like to keep 
their cash reserves substantial for the final balance- 
sheets, and the demand for money for various purposes 
is always rather large at this season. But as soon as 
we are into the New Year, the release of dividends and 
the improved political situation will both make for 
greater ease, and this will in-turn influence favourably 
miovements on the Stock Exchange. The Bank return 
on Thursday showed little change from the position of 
last week. The rate is unchanged at 4 per cent., and 
although the stock of bullion is £261,864 lower, in- 
cluding £75,000 taken for export, the return of notes 
from circulation prevented the total reserve from falling 
more than £21,024. The proportion of reserve to 
liabilities is only very slightly lower than last week at 
50°40 percent. Forthe reason given above, discount 
rates are inclined to be firm, 3} per cent. being asked 
for three months’ fine bills. Short loans have com- 
manded as much as 3} to 4 per cent. Consols area 
trifle higher on the week. 


Changes in the Home Railway market have been 
irregular and of no great magnitude, with the exception 
of a fall of 14 in Great Westerns and rises of 2 and 
2} respectively in Great Northern ‘‘A” and Deferred 
stocks. There are signs, however, of some increase of 
interest in this market, the dividend outlook for the 
new year being considered fairly promising. The traffic 
receipts of the week were again favourable, the Midland 
leading with an increase of £13,841. The North 
Eastern showed an. improvement of £10,883, the rest 
following some distance behind. The District shows, 
as usual, a decrease, this time of £251. After having 
been rushed up. to over 34 by very questionable 
methods, Districts are. necessarily falling back again to 
their proper level, which is somewhere about 26. At 
the present time there is no valid reason whatever for 
a rise in this stock. It is possible that the Metro- 
politan may have made certain proposals which would 
improve the chances that District shareholders may 
one day in the distant future get a dividend, but the 
conclusion of any working arrangement between the 
two Companies is still far distant. Our advice to those 
disposed to dabble in District stock is to leave it 
severely alone. 


We called attention some time ago to the favourable 
position of the Great Northern ‘‘A” stock, but a rise 
of four points in the past month has removed its 
superiority in point of yield over other stocks. Midland 
Deferred, to which we have also recently called attention, 
has had a small rise, but still remains one of the most 
profitable stocks offered to the investor who is seeking a 
high yield in interest from a safe security. The highest 
stock in point of yield at the present level of prices is now 
Brighton Deferred, and it therefore. becomes of some 


interest to inquire if last year’s dividend distribution is 


likely to be maintained. For the whole of 1897 the 
Deferred stock received 7 per cent., as against 6} per 
cent. in 1896, the dividend for the whole year on the 
undivided ordinary stock being 6} per cent., or } per. 
_ cent. higher than the total distribution in the previous 


year. Moreover, the balance carried forward at the 
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end of 1897 was £26,243, as against £22,283 twelve 
months before. As a consequence of this favourable 
position the Deferred stock at the beginning of the 
peas year reached 186}, the highest price it has ever 
touched. 


The position revealed by the report of the Brighton 
Company for the half-year ending 30 June last was by 
no means favourable. The dividend on the undivided 
Ordinary was only at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum, 
as against 43 per cent. in the corresponding half-year of 
1897, for, although the gross earnings showed an in- 
crease of £30,700, the expenditure had increased 
449,100. The net earnings were thus decreased by 

18,400, and the balance reserved for the dividend on 
the Deferred Stock was only £39,612, as against 
445,547 on 30 June, 1897. The increase in expenditure 
was due mainly to higher wages and to the rise in the 
price of coal, and also to heavier compensation. 
During the present half-year there has already been an 
increase in the gross earnings of the line of £48,000, 
and by the end of the year the gross reported increase 
should be about £54,000. Making allowance for the 
usual under-estimation of traffic receipts, the half-year’s 
working should therefore result in an addition to the 
net earnings of £26,000 or £27,000, enough to more 
than wipe out the deficiency in the first half of the 
year, unless the working expenditure has been again 
unexpectedly increased. No doubt, for the greater part 
of the current half-year the cost of coal has been higher 
on the account of the South Wales coal strike ; but, on 
the other hand, there is reason to believe that the ex- 
expenditure on wages will not show any great increase, 
and the item for compensation will be considerably 
smaller. On‘the whole, there seems a probability that 
Brighton Deferred Stock will, for the whole year, re- 
ceive a dividend equal to that of 1897, and in this case, 
of course, a purchase at the present price will be 
advantageous. 


Net YieLtp oF Home Raitway Stocks. 
ENGLISH RAILWays. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 

1897-8 15 Dec. 4.6 
Brighton Deferred............ 178%...... 318 3 
Midland Deferred ........... sconces 316 o 
Great Northern ‘‘A” ...... 314 6 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3h 313 2 
North Eastern 3 10 10 
North Western ............... 199f...... 310 I 
Lancashire and Yorkshire... 5} ...... 3°96 3 
Great Northern Deferred... - 
Brighton Ordinary............ 188 ..... 3 7 9 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... 3 61 
South Western Deferred ... 3 ...... 92}...... 3° 4 10 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%...... 3 010 
Midland Preferred ............ ee 844...... 219 4 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... | 219 3 
Metropolitan ...... ....... BE 126}...... 
Great 120...... 218 3 
Great Western ............... 166}...... 217 I 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... oo 25 5 


American Rails began the week with renewed 
strength, but on Wednesday there was a halt in the 
advance, and both on that day and on Thursday there 
were considerable realising sales on this side. “Wall 
Street, however, seems to have made up its mind to 
engineer a further advance, and therefore Milwaukees, 
Louisvilles, Atchison Ordinary and similar stocks, which 
are already high enough as far as their intrinsic value is 
concerned, will probably be put still higher. Atchison 
Preference, Norfolk Preference and Union Patific Pre- 
ference, however, may still command an advance on 
their merits. Most American roads continue to 
show big traffic increases, and the reports as to the 
expansion of American trade in general become more 
and more favourable. The November statement con- 
cerning the foreign trade of the United States again 


‘breaks the record. © The highest previous figure of 


exports was attained in December of last year at the 
time of the scarcity of grain in Europe. Then the 


‘exports amounted in value to $125,000,000, but last 


month “they reached the big total of closé -upon 
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$130,000,000. The excess of exports over imports, 
$77,000,000, was also the greatest recorded. For the 
eleven months of 1898 the total increase in the exports 
of the United States amounts to nearly $95,000,000, 
and for the whole year the increase will probably be 
$100,000,000. These figures are in themselves suffi- 
ciently significant, but they are likely to be considerably 
exceeded in 1899." 


The market will probably be disappointed to learn 
that Southern Preference shares will only receive a 
dividend of 1 per cent. for this year, to be followed up 
by a dividend of 2 per cent. in 1899. This, however, 
we hear on good authority, will he the actual dividend 
declaration. The Southern Railway paid 1 per cent. on 
its Preference stock last year, and it has done so weil 
during the current year that a dividend of 2 per cent. 
seemed probable. The line is one which benefited 
considerably by the transport of materials and troops 
Southwards during the war, and the expansion of trade 
with Cuba should further contribute to the improve- 
ment of its earnings. From 1 July last to the end 
of November the gross increase in the Company's 
earnings amounted to $1,277,000, a bigger increase 
than any other American Company can show, though 
Milwaukees and the Union Pacific follow it closely with 
increases of more than $1,200,000.. This represents for 
the Southern Company an increase of perhaps $600,000 
in net earnings in the first five months of the half-year, 
and by the end of December the net profits should reach 
at least $700,000. If the present improvement is 
maintained, by 30 June next nearly 4 per cent. will have 
been earned on the Preference stock. Moreover, at the 


' end of June last there remained a balance of profit of 


$1,455,000. The position of the line is therefore sound 
enough, and would justify a higher dividend than the 
one it is proposed to pay. With a dividend of only 
1 per cent. in sight the present price of Southern 
Preferred, 44, seems quite high enough. 


Industrial shares have participated to a considerable 
extent in the generally improved tone of the Stock 
markets, and there has been a great deal of business 
done in the new Bradford Dyers’ Company shares, 
which are already quoted at a premium. Lyons shares 
have also been active, but the unscrupulous tactics by 
means of which the price has been put up to the pre- 
sent unduly high figure of 5}$ has quite spoiled the 
market, many jobbers refusing absolutely to have any- 
thing more to do with the shares. There has again 
been a good deal of business done in the shares of 
Russian petroleum businesses, Russian oils being dealt 
in at £2 5s., Schibaieffs at 32s. 6d., and Bakus at 28s. 
The progress made by the Russian petroleum industry 
is significantly illustrated by the fact that the exports 
of mineral oil from the United States for the ten 
months to 31 October, 1898, show a decrease in value 
amounting to over £1,000,000 sterling. This would 
seem to indicate that the Standard Oil Trust is in 
danger of losing its European market altogether. 


South African gold shares have been favourably in- 
fluenced bythe manyexcellent dividend declarations of the 
week. Nothing can show more saliently the progress 
made by the mining industry of the Transvaal than the 
improved dividends of the old-established Companies, 
and the entry into the dividend-paying list of several 
new outcrop companies and of a number of deep 
levels. Most significant of all is the declaration of a 
dividend of 100 per cent. by Rand Mines, Limited, for 
the policy of this great corporation has avowedly been 
to withhold the payment of any dividend, notwith- 
standing the enormous profits it has already made, 
until it was certain that the distribution could not only be 
regularly maintained but steadily increased. So long 
ago as February last we predicted that this year Rand 
Mines would pay a dividend of 100 per cent. With 
equal confidence we can now predict that next year a 
distribution of 200 per cent. will be made; for, as we 
have already shown on several occasions, the Rand 
Mines’ proportion of the profits earned by its deep-level 
subsidiaries then at work will more than suffice to pay 
this amount, as well as the 25 per cent. of the profits 


- which will now go to the controlling house. In 1990, 
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in all probability, 300 per cent. will paid, and this and 
even a higher distribution can be depended upon during 
the life of the deep-level mines, which may be put at an 
average of about twenty-five years. The Paris share- 
holders are again urging upon the Company the ad- 
visability of splitting the shares into others of lower 
valuation; and, though no decision has yet been 
arrived at with regard to this important step, there is 
no doubt that it is being carefully considered. In any 
case, we look for a considerable increase in the value of 
Rand Mines shares in the new year, for at 34 they are 
still very cheap. 


Another department of the South African Market 
which shows signs of broadening is the Rhodesian 
section. The gold production of Rhodesia, now that a 
number of mines are at work and achieving highly 
profitable results, and others are rapidly approaching 
the producing stage, is certain to increase steadily, and 
the prospects of this market are at present correspond- 
ingly bright. Berlin is said to be interesting itself to a 
large extent in Chartereds and other Rhodesians, 
and buying from that. quarter has put prices up. 
The Geelong crushing for November shows a good 
improvement on that for October, indicating a yield of 
probably 16 dwts. per ton. This is still a good way 
below the yield of the first crushing, which, it will be 
remembered, amounted to practically 1 ounce per ton. 
The two months during which it was announced that 
low-grade ore would be crushed have now, however, 
elapsed, and the December return should show a yield 
at least as good as the first return from the mill. The 
working costs, it is to be noted, even on such a small 
scale of working as is implied by a thirty-stamp mill, 
have been reduced as low as 21s. 7d., including 3s. per 
ton for development redemption. - So also the Dun- 
raven, with a yield of 12 dwts. per ton from the mill 
alone, states its working expenses at 23s. per ton, 
including redemption. This is a great score in one 
sense, for the conditions of the mining industry in 
Rhodesia, as compared with those in the Transvaal. 
But, on the other hand, it is to be remembered that the 
Chartered Company takes a much larger share of the 
profits of the mines than the Government of the South 
African Republic has hitherto claimed. The recent 
imposition of the tax on mining profits in the Transvaal 
will, however, partly redress the balance in favour of 
Rhodesia. 


NEW ISSUES. 


. The Bradford Dyers’ Association, Limited, is a 
further example of the tendency which is spreading in 
England to form big ‘‘ combines” in imitation of those 
which already promise to monopolise the whole of the 
important industries of the United States. The great 
success of the big cotton thread combination has 
strengthened the tendency on this side of the Atlantic 
to the formation of these associations, whose aim is to 
avoid that competition which economists have been 
accustomed to regard as the essential feature of modern 
industrial organization. There is no doubt that 
the Yorkshire Woollen trade has suffered greatly from 
excessive competition and the consequent cutting of 
prices, and, should the dyers succeed in making their 
business profitable again by this combination, it will 
not be surprising if the other branches of the worsted 
industry follow suit. The Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
tion has a total share capital of £3,000,000, divided 
into 1,500,000 Preference shares, and _ 1,500,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each; and there is, in 
addition, £1,500,000 Four per cent. First Mortgage 
Debenture stock. The present issue is of £1,000,000 
each of Debenture stock, Preference and Ordinary 
shares, leaving £500,000 of Debentures and £ 1,000,000 
of share capital for future issue ; but one-third of the 
present issue of each class will be allotted to the vendors 
in part payment of the purchase-money. The total 
purchase price is fixed at 42,870,640, and for this sum 
the Association acquires twenty-two dyeing businesses 
in Bradford and the district, which amongst them do 
go per cént. of the Bradford piece dyeing trade. The 
value of the property and plant, stocks in trade, book 
debts, and cash in hand to be acquired by the Associa- 
tion is certified as amounting to more than’ £2,000,000 
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and the directorate includes all the best-known and 
most important names connected with the dyeing in- 
dustry. The advantages anticipated by the Association 
are the avoidance of loss through undue competition 
and the cutting of prices below cost, the economies 
and improvements in production arising from the com- 
bined practical knowledge of the members forming the 
Board of Directors, and the economies due to the cen- 
tralisation of office work, and of the buying, distribut- 
ing and financial arrangements. On the other hand, 
it is a sign of the care and foresight with which the 
combination has been planned that provision has been 
made to safeguard as far as possible the principle of 
individual effort and initiative. The Bradford worsted 
trade has not of late years been in the most flourishing 
condition, and it is to be hoped that this latest de- 
velopment will help to restore to Bradford and the 
neighbouring towns their former great prosperity. 


Many companies which have asked English investors 
to supply capital for the purpose of opening up the 
Klondyke territory have made use in their prospectuses 
of the name and reports of Mr. Ogilvie, now the 
Government Administrator of the Territory. So far as 
we remember, the British Canadian Goldfields of the 
Klondike, Limited, is the first company in whose pro- 
spectus his name appears with his express authorisation. 
It is indeed on the strength of his name, and upon the 
promise of his assistance, that the new company appears 
to have been formed. It has a share capital of 
4,275,000, divided into 250,000 Ordinary shares, and 
25,000 Deferred shares of £1 each, the present issue 
being of 100,000 Ordinary shares. The objects of the 
Company are to explore the gold-bearing territories of 
the Yukon and Klondyke, and of the North-west Terri- 
tories of Canada, to acquire mining properties therein, 
to work them either directly or by means of sub- 
sidiary companies, and to establish trading and trans- 
port organizations. In these respects it does not differ 
from a score of other Klondyke Companies. It has, 
apparently, no definite properties at present in its mind, 
but Mr. Ogilvie has furnished the founders ‘‘ with a 
private map made by himself, whereon he has marked 
in red ink and numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4 where he knows 
gold to be in places.” A field party is going out to find 
these places furnished with ‘‘ sealed instructions” from 
Mr. Ogilvie. In return for this exclusive information 
the founders take the 25,000 Deferred shares, which 
will take one-third of the total profits after 10 per cent. 
has been paid on the Ordinary shares. The proper 
name for this company would therefore more properly 
have been the ‘‘ Ogilvie Exploitation Company.” 


With copper in such short supply, it is surprising 
that more new copper companies have not come forward 
to ask for capital from the public, but should the present 
high price of the metal be maintained, as will probably be 
the case in view of the steadily increasing consumption 
both in Europe and the United States, there will 
probably be a large crop of copper flotations in the new 
year. The Mid Moonta Copper Mines, Limited, asks 
for £:130,000 in 70,000 Cumulative six per cent. Prefer- 
ence shares and 60,000 Ordinary shares, in order to 
take over and work 152 acres of mineral leases in 
South Australia, close to the famous Moonta mines, 
and supposed to contain the same valuable lodes. The 
property is advantageously situated with regard to 
failway and shipping facilities, and has already been 
partly opened out. The vendor takes £100,000 for 
the mine, £6000 in cash, £40,000 in shares, and the 
balance in cash or shares at the option of the directors. 
‘The issue is being also made in Adelaide, and, as the 
»people there should know more about the value of the 
property than it is possible to know in London, the 
shares may be safely left to them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. SETON-KARR AND BIG GAME. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


.Q21IR,—Will you permit me to apologise to Mr. Seton- 

Karr for a very unfortunate, though not, | think, 
wholly inexcusable, confusion between himself and his 
brother. So far from wishing to regard him as his 
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brother’s keeper, I am but too glad that he evidently 
shares my views on the subject of his brother’s trips. I 
see that there is some talk of petitioning the Sirdar to 
agitate for a big game preserve in the newly acquired 
country. With due regard for the obstacles pointed 
out in my last letter, some such project may have ex- 
cellent results, and the much-abused fetish, sport, may 
yet show itself one of the few welcome points on 
which rival powers can for a short space sink their 
differences. —Yours obediently, AyLMER POLLARD. 


CEYLON AND INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REvIEw. 


5 Bedford Place Croydon, 
. 10 December, 1898. 


Sir,—The statement regarding the connexion of 
Ceylon with India, by railway, which I wrote to 
correct, was yours, not Sir West Ridgeway’s; the 
two are very different. 

I do not wish to enter on a controversy respecting the 
justice or otherwise of the Ceylon rice duties ; but, even 
accepting the figures you quote as correct, have you 
realised what a rupee means to large numbers of those 
who consume the imported rice ? 

At the risk of another pulverisation, | am tempted to. 
refer to two further notes of yours in your issue of 
to-day. 

Any stick is good enough to beat a dog (or a mis- 
sionary, for that matter) with; but I fear you have got 
the ‘‘ wrong end of the stick” this time. 
Ceylon, where, as you point out, crime is so rampant, 
is, as it happens, the stronghold of Buddhism, the 
‘*excellent moral code’’ of which has such charms for 
you, but which, practically, is void of vitality. 

Lastly, I would beg you not to express surprise 
at not finding a reference to Orthesia insignis in ‘* Sir 
Emerson Tennant’s [sic] exhaustive book ”—written 
forty years ago. Ceylon is not exhausted yet !—Yours 
truly, DoNALD FERGUSON. 


[Mr. Ferguson has not read Sir West Ridgeway’s 
speech, or he would not commit himself to the state- 
ment he makes as to the railway. We may refer 
him to Ferguson’s Ceylon handbook for 1898-9, from: 
which it appears that the annual expenditure on ‘‘ educa- 
tion and Christianity” by Government and Christian 
missions is over 2} million rupees, while the drink bill 
exceeds 10 millions. Every sixteenth person in the 
southern province is a scholar.—Ep. ‘‘S. R.”| 


THE EMPEROR’S PILGRIMAGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Jerusalem, 5 December, 1808. 


Dear Sir,—The following incident has just occurred 
here, which may prove of interest to your readers, as. 
showing the real value of the ‘ privileges” which are 
supposed to have accrued to the German colonists in 
this country as a result of their Emperor’s pilgrimage to- 
the Holy Land :— 

‘‘A few evenings ago a German youth on his way 
home from business was criminally assaulted by two 
Mohammedan blackguards, who, as is usual in such 
cases, belong to the so-called ‘ respectable’ classes. 
He was beaten, his clothes torn off his body; and 
when he offered his purse and watch to the scoundrels 
as an inducement to let him go, they cynically informed 
him that ‘robbery’ was not their object. Complaint 
was at once made to the German Consulate, but 
although the perpetrators of the dastardly crime have 
been discovered, these ‘ gentlemen’ are still at large, 
the Consul apparently being unable to make up his 
mind whether to bring the ‘ mailed fist’ into action, or 
to ‘befriend’ two men, who, as forming part of the 
three hundred million Mohammedans, mentioned in the 
Damascus speech, hold the Emperor’s promise of 
friendship.” 

In this dilemma, incredible as it may seem, the 
German officials have actually descended to com- 
promise, and through the Consular dragoman, acting 
on behalf of the ruffians, have offered the youth (who, 
by the way,belongs to a very respectable and well-to-do 
family) a monetary bribe of four hundred francs, to 
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induce him to hush up the matter, an offer which has 
been scornfully refused. 

What the upshot of this affair will be I cannot tell, 
but if the Consul continues to advise ‘‘ compromise,” 
the Turkish authorities, with whom judgment finally 
rests, will not be likely to evince great anxiety to see 
justice done. 

If the Emperor’s ‘mailed fist’ does not amount 
to more than this, Palestine is not likely to be 
rapidly filled up with the surplus population of the 
Fatherland.—I enclose my card and remain, dear Sir, 
yours truly, JEBUSITE. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


2 Essex Court, Temple. 


Sir,—From the time of its invention by the Speen 
Justices nearly a century ago outdoor relief of the poor 
has created more distress than it ever relieved. 

Therapid growth ofthe combined parochial system cul- 
minated in 1782 in the formation of union workhouses all 
over the country. To avoid over-crowding the Union, the 
sapient magistrates (known to history as the Speenham- 
land Parliament) preferred to give 2s. 6d. a week to the 
poor labourer, hoping to evade the expense of increasing 
accommodation. Had the dole been restricted, the ex- 
pectation might have been realised. The recurring and 
multiplying half-crown would have built and main- 
tained an all-sufficient workhouse. This pernicious out- 
door system grew into a national calamity until a 
labour-test was enforced in 1834 and relief restricted 
to inmates of the workhouse. 

Unhappily, the law has placed serious disabilities on 


a pauper, and the social stigma was until recently even 


more severe. 

A transition of thought finds in the pauper nowadays 
an ill-used and much-misunderstood individual. . It 
adopts the crude theories of such social philosophers as 
Blackstone who objected to the workhouse, ‘* because it 
tended to destroy domestic connexions, the only felicity 
of the honest and industrious labourer,” and foresaw an 
elysium ‘‘if every poor man’s family were employed 
whenever they requested it, and were allowed the whole 
profits of their labour, then work would become easy 
and habitual when actually necessary to daily sub- 
sistence!” This is the idea contended for by many 
Trade Unions and, it would seem, attempted to be 
realised by some Board of Guardians. 

The case of the Merthyr Tydfil Union is a flagrant 
instance of the advanced Radical administration of the 
Poor Law. Over 5000 colliers in this Union alone were 
out on strike, the colliery owners offered to continue 
paying the accustomed wage without prejudice to the 
discussion and settlement of the men’s claims for a rise. 
The men rejected the offer of continued wage, and 
applied to the Overseers of the Poor for relief. From 
April till August of this year the Methyr Tydfil Union 
practically supported the strikers by opening stone 
quarries and indulging in other forms of unremunera- 
tive labour at a net cost of £26,000. This sum was 
raised by a special rate, which was almost entirely paid 
by the colliery owners, they being the largest property 
owners. The further sum of £13,000 is now demanded 
by this Union, and the Powell Duffryn Colliery Com- 
pany has taken the matter into Court. It certainly 
seems scandalous that any employer of labour should 
be compelled to support employees who deliberately 
refuse to take a reasonable wage without any fetter on 
their right to demand an advance. The property on 
which the colliery owner is assessed brings in no profits 
during a strike—nay, it causes a serious deficit—and 
yet he is forced to pay large sums to help his workmen 
to cut down his future profits. 

This Union is not a solitary example. Others in 
South Wales have followed its lead, and we may 
grimly contempiate an increase of strikes all over the 
country if this cheap and popular method of carrying 
them on receives the sanction of a Court of Law. A 
premium on independent idleness, a reward for wilful 
unemployment — such is the latest development of out- 
door relief. After this, a scheme of old-age pensions.is 
almost rettogressive. 

Is it due to a desire to keep the workhouse only for 
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the children, the sick and the imbecile, or to a dis- 
honourable feeling that the honest labourer is disgraced 
by an association with the workhouse? True it is that 
the labour is unduly hard in manyworkhouses, not less 
severe than the hard labour performed in a prison—on 
that point there is room for reform. True also that the 
urban poor must be dealt with on entirely different lines 
to the rural poor. The objection to come into the 
‘*house” is.one to be removed by an ameliorative ad- 
ministration indoors and by restrictive limits on outdoor 
relief. Public opinion which sympathises with old age 
pensions cannot for long affix a reproach on the inmate 
of a union. 

The tendency of some County Councils and local 
authorities to create work at Trade Union rates of 
wage only aggravates the hatred of the workhouse, and 
by sapping the independence of the labourer increases 
pauperism. To turn the State into a vast Union work- 
house, to make the poor their own guardians, to 
monopolise all work as State work and administer it 
as a gigantic system of outdoor relief—this is the 
inevitable outcome if the present policy is persisted in. 

ARCHER M. White. 


THE UTILITY AND MORALITY OF EXPERI- 
MENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 


_ Srr,—Certain untoward results of experimentation on 
animals have lately brought the subject unpleasantly 
under public notice, and may justify some re- 
flections on the lawfulness or otherwise of the prin- 
ciple involved in subjecting animals to experiment for our 
own benefit. A well-known advocate of experimentation 
on animals once expressed the opinion that ‘‘ if experi- 
ments were absolutely useless then they would certainly 
be immoral.” As presumably no one would think of 
defending vivisection or any other practice causing pain 
to animals except on the ground that it is useful in some 
form or other, we may assume that this sentence fairly 
expresses the general opinion of those Englishmen who 
defend the practice. But though the plea of utility has 
been urged and disputed on countless platforms and in 
endless articles and newspaper letters, we have never 
noticed that any one has yet approached it in any but a 
very partial and consequently unscientific manner. The 
usual line of argument in proof of the utility of the 
practice is somewhat as follows: Professor X., who has 
invented a new serum, having tested it on 500 guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, and other animals, has applied it to the 
children at ——- Hospital, with the result that ten per 
cent. of the patients only have died instead of fifteen, 
which was the average during the same month for the 
last two years without the use of the serum; or that 
Mr. Y., who has invented a new operation, after testing 
it on a series of monkeys and dogs, has now tried it ona 
patient suffering from mental disease, who is still alive 
when this was written, and only four of the animals have 
as yet died. On the strength of such evidence we are 
asked to admit that vivisection, in all its ramifications 
and bearings, physical and moral, is useful, and con- 
sequently justifiable, and to consider that the wholesale 
torture of animals is to be allowed to go on all over the 
world, and that the licensed vivisectors are in reality all 
philanthropists in disguise. This style of argument is 
very effective. It easily settles an unpleasant question, 
it taxes no one’s brains to grasp it, it gratifies the dis- 
coverer of the new serum, and gives a feeling of security 
to the nervous public. Science, we are told, is making 
immense strides at the cost only of a few guinea-pigs— 
and possibly orphan children. 

But the question of utility is not quite so easily 
settled. It has many ramifications and unexpected 
bearings, and the experimenter, before he can justify 
his practice as a whole, has to prove a good deal more 
than he has yet done. Does the fact of a practice 
being useful render it also moral? If we admit this 
principle, we may as well allow at once that any trans- 
gression of the moral law is permissible, for it is quite 
certain that no one commits any moral wrong without 
the hope of benefit of some kind for himself or others. 

Space prevents me from taking my inquiry further in 
in this letter ; I hope to bring it to a conclusion next 
week. ERNEST BELL. 
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REVIEWS. 
THROUGH THE RED COUNTRY. 


‘* Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey.” By Lord 
Warkworth, M.P. London: Arnold. 1898. 


| Dagny WARKWORTH is one of the youngest men 
in the House of Commons, and one of the most 
interesting, for his ability and position make it pro- 
bable that, in course ‘of time, he will hold office in 
a Tory Ministry, and, what is more, have some weight 
in the government of the country. The journey 
of which this volume is a narrative took him and 
his two companions, fellow Members of Parliament, 
through the vilayets which gained unenviable notoriety 
during the last Armenian massacres. They visited 
Trebizond, where despoiled and deserted shops still 
bear testimony to the unbridled savagery of the people, 
and the connivance or impotence of the Central Govern- 
ment at Constantinople ; and Erzerum, where one trench 
contains the corpses of 400 victims. At Van, but for 
the asylum of the British Consulate and the activity of 
the British Consul, the slain would have been numbered 
by thousands instead of hundreds; at Diarbekr bazars 
and Armenians blazed together. Lord Warkworth, in 
a few lines, gives us a terrible picture of the Terror 
which from October to December lay as a shadow over 
the Christian inhabitants of Urfah, until a trumpet-blast 
from the barracks was the signal for carnage, and the 
troops and rabble for two days held a feast of butchery, 
culminating in the awful holocaust, the burning of 3000 
living men and women in the great Armenian Cathedral. 

** Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey” makes no 
pretension to be a political treatise, it contains no 
purely political chapters; but scattered here and there 
are suggestions and comments which give some indica- 
tion of the author’s views on the present position and 
prospects of this ill-fated country, on the motives and 
forces which worked for massacre, and on the chances 
and probabilities of reform. Reform indeed, in the 
sense in which we usually understand the word in 
England—legislative change, such concessions, for 
instance, as the Powers agreed to demand from the 
Sultan—are, as Lord Warkworth points out, impracti- 
cable and futile, unsuited to and incompatible with 
Oriental conceptions. In the course of his travels, at 
Jevizlik, a small village where he and his companions 
were detained for some days in virtual imprisonment, 
Lord Warkworth came across the farcical Shakir 
Commission. Shakir Pasha, the President of the 
Commission of Inquiry, is leisurely traversing the 
provinces extorting his salary and the maintenance of 
his wives and retinue from each starved vilayet he 
passes through. Seven thousand Turkish pounds were 
charged upon the Aleppo province alone, but any 
investigation into official misconduct or any redress 
for disturbances is not attempted. The reforms called 
for by the Powers are, in Lord Warkworth’s opinion, 
‘‘not only useless but positively mischievous. They 
confer no benefit on the oppressed, while they increase 
the resentment of the oppressor.” The appointment of 
new batches of impecunious judges and commissioners 
only further impoverishes the already exhausted pro- 
vincial treasuries. 

The reforms needed are administrative reforms. 
Actual massacring has been suspended, but in the 
Van district it may be renewed at any moment; the 
Kurds and the regiments of the Hamidieh cavalry, 
under the patronage of Zeki Pasha, the Commander 
of the 4th army corps, continue a régime of un- 
licensed ruffianism. In this and other vilayets justice 
is a luxury no Armenian can aspire to: his property, 
and often his person and womankind, receive no pro- 
tection. The taxes are imposed unequally ; whilst the 
provincial treasuries are depleted to fill the Sultan’s 
private purse, nothing is left to support the proper 
administration of the locality, to pave its roads or pay 
its police : not seldom the Valis themselves are reduced 
to a state bordering upon penury. 

Lord Warkworth is convinced that the condition pre- 
cedent to any real reform is the assumption by the Powers 
of some control over the appointment of the Valis, who 
should have under their sole direction a properly equipped 
and regularly paid force of constabulary, and that 
irregulars should never be employed to quell dis- 
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turbances. We agree with him in urging the expedi- 
ency and necessity of these proposals ; and if to these 
could be added the appointment in each vilayet of a 
European as financial adviser to the Vali, whose sanction 
would be required to the application of revenue, a pros- 
pect of lasting improvement would be opened up for the 
country. Many of the present provincial Governors are 
capable and conscientious rulers, but they are powerless 
to compel order without the command of a sufficient 
and regularly paid force of soldiers or constabulary; they 
are powerless to raise the material prosperity.of their 
districts if the whole revenue derived from local taxes. 
is to be swept into the Sultan’s exchequer. The re- 
moval of Zeki Pasha from his command is an equally 
essential preliminary to any progress. It is astonishing 
that the Powers have not insisted upon the cashiering of 
this commander, who is generaily acknowledged to 
have been the prime mover in the recent disturbances, 
under whose orders the Turkish and Kurd regiments 
were let loose to do the work of butchery. His baneful 
influence predominates from Trebizond to Van and 
Diarbekr. So long as Zeki Pasha has the command of 
the troops the Valis, however well-intentioned, are un- 
able to enforce order. Family ties, wealth and freedom 
from scruples have combined to make him the most 
influential and trusted confidant of Abdul Hamid. How 
far the massacres were inspired by him or by the Yildiz 
Palace will probably never be ascertained ; but the de- 
gradation of Zeki Pasha would alone outweigh in value 
every one of the paper reforms extracted from the Sultan 
by the Powers. : 

Throughout the book the author observes a political 
reticence worthy of an Under-Secretary of State. But 
why assume the shackles of office before tasting the 
sweets? It is a pity to lose that intimate and unre- 
served confidence between writer and reader which 
often redeems from dulness books of far inferior merit. 
A desire for plunder, an unreasoning fear of a wide- 
spread and successful Armenian revolt and subsequent 
dominion, religious fanaticism fanned by the mullahs— 
causes to which Lord Warkworth ascribes the outbreaks 
of massacre in various districts—rather indicate the con- 
ditions which render outrages possible than the culprit 
who takes advantage of these conditions. In reading this 
riddle we must remember that the Sultan is now prac- 
tically omnipotent, and through his spies and agents 
almost omnipresent throughout his dominions. With- 
out his orders, or contrary to them, the Valis dare not 
act ; the army is completely under his control, and the 
troops played the chief part in initiating the massacres. 
Zeki Pasha, who flitted from town to town as the 
destroying angel of the Faith, the herald of outrage, is 
his confidential and well-trusted servant. The lines in 
which Warwick denounces Suffolk and Cardinal 
Beaufort have their application to the tragedies in Asia 
Minor. 

‘* Who finds the heifer dead and bleeding fresh, 

And sees fast by a butcher with an axe, 
But will suspect ’twas he that made the slaughter ? 
Even so suspicious is this tragedy.” 

Lord Warkworth is more unreserved in his strictures 
upon Russian policy, accusing her of ‘‘ cold and calcu- 
lating statesmanship which has allowed Armenia to 
become a charnel-house rather than admit a foreign 
rival to divide with her a protectorate, however tem- 
porary and nominal, in the sphere which she has marked 
out for her inheritance.” He quotes the latest utter- 
ances of Professor Ramsay, his frank acknowledgment 
of altered views at the Cardiff Conference, to support 
his contention that Russia deliberately connived at the 
massacres. It is the desire of Russia, he believes, to 
discredit Turkish rule and continue the financial and 
administrative weakness of the Turkish Empire until 
her military railway to Kars is completed and a con- 
venient moment occurs to pour masses of her troops 
over the boundary, and seize the route from the Black 
Sea to Persia and the districts commanding the passage 
to the Persian Gulf. 

He relapses into excessive discretion when he deals 
with the future or discusses the line pursued by Lord 
Rosebery and the present Prime Minister. We gather 
that he is not one of those Tories who repudiate the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, but believes that policy 
might have been combined with determined action at 
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the commencement of the last disturbances. He would 
have insisted, after Lobanoff’s declaration, on an effec- 
tive enforcement of our demands by Lord Rosebery’s 
Government, if necessary by a naval demonstration. The 
Sultan would not have been pleased, he admits, but 
would have learnt that we were afraid neither of him 
nor of Russia; that he could ignore our representations 
only with considerable danger to himself. 

We, too, see no inconsistency in this position. The 
friendship of an Eastern Power can only be retained by 
securing its respect. It certainly will not be the less 
your friend for entertaining a wholesome sense of your 
might. Some politicians, more indignant than 
reasonable, have striven to make Sir Philip Currie the 
scapegoat for the want of resolution in our Foreign 
Office. He may have shown himself deficient in some 
of the more subtle qualities of diplomacy, but he was 
forced into a position hardly compatible with any degree 
of success. He could neither persuade nor compel. 
Instructed to employ threats, he was denied the 
authority to support them by action, with the result 
that our old ally now neither likes nor fears us. 

Although they occupy but a small portion of the 
volume, and are touched upon chiefly as they arise in 
connexion with some incident of travel, we have been 
tempted to comment at some length upon a few of the 
political questions with which Lord Warkworth deals, 
and have left ourselves but little space to refer to other 
points of interest in his record of his journey. At 
Boghaz Keui, where Lord Warkworth and Mr. Lionel 
Holland enjoyed for some days the profuse hospitality 
of a wealthy Bey, a visit which is described with con- 
siderable humour, the author himself made a discovery 
of some antiquarian importance, and it is unfortunate 
that no Society seems to possess sufficiency of funds 
or enterprise to undertake a thorough excavation of the 
site of the ancient Hittite metropolis, this wide-stretch- 
ing and fortified city which has been identified with the 
Pteria of Herodotus. An imperfect survey was made 
by Texier and by Monsieur Perrot, and more recently 
by Madame de Chantre ; but an excavation conducted 
on the scale of that of Sir Henry Layard at Nineveh 
might be rewarded with results almost as great. 

‘If we have been led by the personality of the 
author to treat this as a political work, leaving our- 
selves no space to discuss it as a story of travel, it is 
not that it is without interest in its latter, and indeed 
prevailing aspect. A more living style would, it is 
true, have made the story still more interesting, but as 
it is, this book will hold its own. 

We must not conclude this review without a refer- 
ence to the really superb photogravure reproductions of 
photographs taken by the author, with which the 
volume is embellished. These are so remarkable and 
effective that it would be worth the while of any person 
to loan the work from a library merely to glance at its 
illustrations. They supply besides a kind of index to 
the unique charm of the country, that mysterious beauty 
which influences the individual who has once travelled 
in the interior of Asia Minor to return again, in spite of 
the serious discomforts he has to face. Nothing could 
be better than the View of the Valley of the Zab, of the 
Mirror Tomb at Amasia, of the entrance to the Bazar at 
Mosul, and the Mosque of Abraham at Urfah. We should 
have liked an illustration of the Sumela Valley, which a 
competent authority, Mr. Tozer, has declared to have no 
equal, even in the Alps; and also of the Zigana Pass. 
On the Zigana range of mountains is combined with 
all the variety of trees that are to be found in an 
English park or forest a wealth of Oriental colour and 
verdure, and the grandeur of the St. Gothard route sinks 
into insignificance beside it. We can well imagine, 
however, that Lord Warkworth had a vast number of 
photographs to select from, and on the whole his choice 
of subjects for insertion in the book has been judicious. 


A RADICAL SYMPOSIUM ON THE LORDS. 


**The House of Lords Question.” Edited by Andrew 
Reid. London: Duckworth. 


COLLECTION of papers on the House of Lords, 
‘edited by Mr. Andrew Reid, and mainly composed 
by Radical Members and .Dissenting ministers, with 
two or three lawyers thrown in as makeweight, inspires 
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a reader with no great hopes at first sight, but, after 
reading Mr. Reid’s new volume, we are led to confess 
that he has provided an interesting contribution to 
the study of the political ideas of the hour. Lest false 
hopes should be excited by this verdict, let it be explained 
at once that its value is not to be found either in the 
original work of the editor or in the main arguments 
of his contributors. Mr. Reid’s merits are merely 
those of a compiler, for the short preface and the long 
paper from his own pen will both be skipped by every 
judicious reader, while the other writers only prove 
that, if it is true that the Liberal Party cannot agree 
on any question except the House of Lords, it is 
equally true that the House of Lords is a question on 
which they cannot agree. The interest of the compila- 
tion lies partly in the glimpses of what is going on 
behind the scenes of Radicalism, partly in the lesson, 
all unconsciously taught, that the reform of the House 
of Lords is a subject with which the Unionist Party 
alone is fitted to deal. When a historian wishes to 
explain the collapse of British Radicalism at the close of 
the nineteenth century, he will find good material 
ready to his hand in the papers of Mr. Philip Stanhope 
and Mr. Robert Wallace. Mr. Stanhope, for example, 
tells us frankly enough that in some questions, and 
these of paramount importance, ‘‘the aspirations of 
the Liberal Party are held in check by the party 
managers and wire-pullers in deference to a small, if 
opulent, Whig minority,” and dismisses the once- 
famous Newcastle programme as ‘‘a lengthy, cut-and- 
dried programme, laboriously constructed for us by the 
wiseacres of the National Liberal Federation ;” while 
Mr. Wallace describes the Opposition Front Bench as 
‘‘gentlemen who, after upsetting the coach, have 
obligingly resumed the drivership, thoug!: with no more 
democratic appointment to the post by the Parlia- 
mentary party they assume to lead than the House of 
Lords itself has to its usurped position.” 

It is easy to understand the difficulties of a party so 
led and with such murmurings among its officers, and 
it is a clear gain to have the facts and their causes out- 
lined by two of the most clear-sighted of the Parlia- 
mentary champions of Radicalism. They at least help 
us to diagnose the disease, though neither they nor 
their fellow-contributors can suggest any hopeful 
remedy. The motive of the present compilation is, of 
course, to unite the Radical forces in an attack upon the 
Lords. ‘*‘ What does it matter,” the writers seem to 
ask, ‘‘that we are all at sixes-and-sevens about the 
‘reforms’ to be pushed to the front? Will not the 
House of Lords oppose all our ‘ reforms’ alike, and can 
we not postpone other action until that obstacle has 
been removed?” They overlook two fatal objections. 
The first is that the country will not mend or end the 
Lords at the bidding of a party which cannot say 
what it means to do afterwards. The second is that, as 
the volume before us proves, the Liberal party have not 
made their choice between mending and ending, and the 
menders are in turn divided between irreconcilable 
schemes. Mr. Stanhope wants ‘‘ the complete abolition 
of the legislative powers of the House of Lords,” and 
Lord Monkswell argues feebly on the same side, but 
Mr. Wallace would like to ‘‘ abolish” the House, 
‘*root and branch, hereditary power and hereditary 
honour alike,” and to put another chamber, absolutely 
the creation of the popular will, in its place. Mr. Swift 
MacNeill finds a sovereign specific in the suggestion 
that the issue of writs of summons can be postponed by 
the Crown, but his co-patriot, Mr. Michael Davitt, is 
convinced that a movement against the Peers will take 
‘no hold of popular imagination” in England. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson takes refuge in ambiguous denunciation, 
but Mr. Yoxall, with a confidence born of inexperience, 
thinks that he has found the ‘‘ master-thread” of the 
‘‘tangled skein” in the ‘‘hereditary succession” of 
Peers. And so on to the end of the volume. We 
look for concord, arid find confusion; the Radical 
symposium ends in something like a free fight. Here 
and there, indeed, we detect an uneasy suspicion 
that the modern Radical has less hostility to the 
Lords than he professes, that, as Mr. Michael Davitt 
unkindly puts it, ‘‘ the Liberal party fears to tackle the 
House of Lords because of the snobbish spirit which 
lies somewhere ‘latent in’ almost every Englishman. 
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Behind all the writers there must also be the memory, 
dimly recalled by the President of the Baptist Union, 
of the conflict between the Lords and Commons over 
the Home Rule Bill and of the verdict of the country 
thereon. 

The highest level is reached by the Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence, a Cambridge Law Lecturer, who, though a 
determined opponent of the present House of Lords, 
argues cogently against a single-chamber system, and 
shows in detail that, while our institutions now contain 
singularly few safeguards against the dangers of 
political mutability, such dangers must clearly exist in 
government by the majority of a single Chamber. The 
majority may be ignorant and prejudiced on some 
important question or questions; it may be variable ; 
and it may have ceased to express the will of the 
majority of the people. ‘‘If we concentrate all the 
vast power of the British Parliament in a single 
Chamber, we shall deliberately give up our last chance 
of securing revision of hasty judgments. When 
troublous times come, and men are easily roused by 
appeals to passion and prejudice, the first gust of 
popular excitement will carry all before it, and we shall 
find too late that on erroneous information and un- 
enlightened judgment we have parted with some 
precious possessions or produced some irreparable 
mischief.” Sound, excellent sense, which is conspi- 
cuously lacking in Dr. Lawrence’s own suggestion of a 
new second Chamber of 200, one quarter nominated by 
Government, another quarter by the Indian and Colonial 
Governments, and the remaining half by mayors, chair- 
men of County Councils, chairmen of Chambers of 
Commerce, the Episcopal Bench, chairmen of Dissenting 
Congresses and the governing Councils of professions. 
Such a scheme, even when seriously propounded by a 
real thinker, deserves mention only as another proof 
that the reform of the House of Lords must not be 
entrusted to Radical hands. Any one who doubts this 
proposition need but compare Mr. Reid’s compilation 
and the previous efforts of Radical writers like Mr. 
Stead and Mr. Spalding with, say, Mr. W. C. 
Macpherson’s book, ‘‘ The Baronage and the Senate.” 
The Tory author proposes changes, but changes which 
will develop our constitution without destroying its 
identity; his Radical rivals offer nothing but 
demolition with—at best—visionary possibilities of 
reconstruction in the background. ‘‘ Let us,” writes 
Lord Monkswell, in hysterical capitals, ‘‘ set our faces 
like steel against any proposition to strengthen the 
second Chamber.” The opposite principle should 
govern the action, as it already governs the theory, of 
modern Toryism. 


THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. 


‘The Annals of Mont Blanc.” A Monograph. By 
Charles Edward Mathews. London: Unwin. 


“E BSRE is an interesting conflict in the climbing world 
which corresponds very nearly to the division of 
feeling in politics. The Liberals and Conservatives of 
the Alpine Club do not claim the suffrage of any con- 
Stituencies on their respective programmes ; nor is it 
likely to be a test question at the next General Election 
as to whether it be a more noble art to climb mountains 
of rock or snow. But some of the terms which they 
apply to one another are almost sufficiently trenchant 
to have formed part of the vocabulary of the editor of 
the ‘‘ Eatanswill Gazette.” We note, for instance, that 
in a recent interview the author of this book has used 
the term ‘‘ chimney-sweeping”’ as a mode of depreciat- 
ing the art of rock-climbing. ‘Tis a question-begging 
phrase, and we shall next expect to hear some prominent 
rock-climber compare the achievements of Mr. Mathews 
to the industry of those useful individuals who so rapidly 
put in an appearance before the door of the London 
householder after a snow-storm. But the ‘“ valley- 
lubber”—to use the expressive Tyrolese phrase—will 
be able to view these conflicts of the gods with a serene 
impartiality. He will ask with the puzzled mortal who 
contemplated the quarrels of the gods in the old days, 
**Can there be such wrath in heavenly breasts ?” 
Tantaene animis celestibus ire? Can it be that men 
who imperil their lives on the dizzy heights of the high 
‘mountains can fall to quarrelling in London drawing- 
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rooms over the respective merits of rock and snow? 
To him, looking upward from the plains, they are both 
equally terrible and equally inaccessible. He may love 
to see them as the crown of some Alpine valley, or to 
feast his eye on the contrast of green verdure and white 
snow; but he fails as completely to enter into the in- 
wardness of this strife as we fail, at the present day, to 
comprehend the terrible passions which divided Arians 
from Catholics in the fifth century. 

We only mention the controversy herein order to make 
clearer the literary relation of this work to the swarm of 
other books on climbing which have been issued from 
the press ever since Mr. Fisher Unwin began to make 
this a fashionable and popular theme. Mr. Mathews’ 
book is a pronouncement of the old school. It is the 
utterance of the old guard, who still set the tone to the 
Alpine Club, and still look somewhat askance upon the 
adventures of the younger climbers in new Continents. 
We should be far from accusing Mr. Mathews of any- 
thing like envy. He is the most genial of men, and 
has lately given his sanction to the most energetic of 
the new ‘‘chimney-sweepers” by accepting the post 
of president to a new climbers’ club started to 
popularise the rock mountains of North Wales and the 
lakes as climbing centres. And he is himself an old 
English climber, and can boast that he has ascended 
the English mountains more often than any other living 
Englishman. But he does not aspire to rival the new 
adventurers. Other men may go to the Dolomites, or 
to America and Asia; but he takes his yearly trip to the 
Alps in the manner of his youth, and loves to climb 
again the mountains he climbed forty years ago. And 
so, to him, the ideal mountain is still Mont Blanc—the 
crown of European Alps, the highest point of eternal 
snow within a brief holiday of London: ‘‘I envy the 
pioneers of the future. Other men are young now, 
but we no more. But the old school will never think 
any mountain so interesting or so beautiful as Mont 
Blanc. Tourists can never spoil it. Huts can never 
wholly vulgarise it. Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale its infinite variety. The tracks of summer are 
obliterated by the snows of winter, and each new man, 
each new generation of men, will find in it, as we have 
found, the same interest and the same charm.” 

Of this spirit—of the passionate affection betrayed in 
these words—this book is a monument. If it descends 
to minute details we must remember that that is the 
nature of all true devotion. It is simply—in another 
form—the spirit of the lover who indites a sonnet to 
his mistress’ eyebrow. Mont Blanc is the subject of 
Mr. Mathews’ song, and therefore, in this work there 
is nothing about Mont Blanc which is too trivial, no 
episode too minute to be told to his readers. Every 
victim that this Siren among mountains has claimed 
from among men, every attempt to conquer her until 
the summit was at last attained, every hut or refuge 
that has since been built as a proof of man’s mastery— 
all are given in Mr. Mathews’ book with an amplitude 
and a minuteness which will satisfy the most exacting 
admirer of the mountain. ‘‘ Of the mountain,” we say ; 
for here the limit is severely placed. Mr. Mathews’ 
devotion is nothing if not single-eyed. The ‘‘ chimney- 
sweepers” will look in vain for any details as to their 
beloved azguzlles. Where are the Grépon, the Char- 
moz, the Géant, and all those other sky-piercing needles 
of rock whose mention stirs the blood of the younger 
generation of climbers? Mr. Mathews will have none 
of them. He leaves them to the ‘‘ chimney-sweepers.” 
For other men, other tasks. For him, Mont Blanc 
itself, with its seven different modes of access, with its 
twenty great glaciers and its ‘‘silent pinnacle of aged 
snow.” No doubt we shall have some outcry from the 
‘*chimney - sweepers.” They will protest that Mont 
Blanc includes the group of mountains around it. 
They will point out the inadequacy of a volume which 
confines itself to the central mountain, and they will 
retort on Mr. Mathews with the terrible question, has 
he climbed the aiguzl/les? But, if we judge him 
rightly, Mr. Mathews will be obdurate against such 
questionings. He will claim the adequacy of his 
subject. He will boldly aver that the conquerors of 
Mont Blanc itself can safely leave to the younger 
generation the fragments that lie round the table. And 
we, for our part, are inclined to agree with him. For, 
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in spite of what the rock-climbers may say, the public 
at large will always give the pre-eminence to the snow- 
mountains. There is in the ‘‘ eternal” snow an element 
of mystery, which no rock—be it grey or white, or even 
if it flush into gold with the rise and set of sun—can 
ever rival. And it is fit that a veteran who has lived 
through the ‘‘heroic age” of climbing should tell the 
tale of a mountain which, for so many thousands of 
years, remained untrodden by the foot of man, and has 
only been really conquered within the memory of his 
contemporaries. 

It is in every respect a well-equipped volume. The 
illustrations are nearly all in the expensive ‘‘ photo- 
gravure” process ;‘there is an excellent map of the 
region marked with all the various routes, and Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has added a facsimile of the eighteenth- 
century pamphlet in which was told the story of the 
first visit to the glaciers. Every detail has been 
obviously verified with the very greatest care, and we 
prophesy that this book will become a permanent 
classic of the history of the mountain. The informa- 
tion as to the early ascents is in many respects new, 
as Mr. Mathews has obtained access to the diary of the 
modest Dr. Paccard, whose fame he attempts to 
re-establish. In this manner his account of the early 
expeditions virtually supersedes all that has been 
written before. Lastly, we are glad to see that 
Mr. Mathews does not take up the despairing tone as 
to the spoiling of Switzerland that is common with 
many climbers. He admits that the earlier solitudes 
have been invaded; but he claims that Mont Blanc will 
survive all the invasions of men, and that its charm 
remains little touched in spite of all that has happened. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE DERVISHES. 


** The Downfall of the Dervishes. Being a Sketch of 
the Final Sudan Campaign of 1898.” By Ernest N. 
Bennett, M.A. London: Methuen. 1898. 


R. ERNEST N. BENNETT served as amateur 
war correspondent for an evening newspaper 
during the advance upon Khartoum. He was an eye- 
witness of the battle of 2 September, and spent some 
days in the former stronghold ofthe Khalifa. The pre- 
sent volume records his own doings and those of the 
Sirdar’s army. It contains a good deal of aimless 
chatter and many ungracious remarks at the expense 
of the professional journalists with whom he was privi- 
leged to share the dangers and discomforts of the cam- 
paign. His attitude towards most of them is objec- 
tionably supercilious. Not every war correspondent is 
a superfine gentleman, but it does not seem to us that 
Mr. Bennett shows good taste in pointing the finger 
of scorn. His affection of superiority is suggestive 
of priggishness. His plea is that he is merely banter- 
ing’ his colleagues; but there is a lack of geniality 
in his humour, which, we should judge, is unlikely, in 
the event of his again finding himself in the company of 
his fellow-campaigners of the Soudan, to add to any 
popularity he may have enjoyed in the camp. 

His tendency is to pronounce lofty and unnecessary 
judgments, and to annoy the reader with too many 
personal details, which include advertisements of 
the firm that sold him his bedstead, and of the 
makers of a particular brand of soap. Who cares 
for a page of padding commencing thus: ‘‘ The great 
difficulty which I had to surmount before leaving 
England arose from a gigantic heap of examination 
papers, which went far towards filling up my College 
rooms?” And what need was there for Mr. Ben- 
nett, in a book about the Soudan, to cast stones at 
Major Macdonald in Uganda? With unbounded con- 
fidence he pronounces judgment against this officer, 
whom he accuses of having ‘‘ largely caused” the re- 
volt in the Protectorate by his ‘‘ refusal” to “allow 
the wives of the soldiers to accompany them.” If 
Mr. Bennett would study the Blue Books, he would 
see that he has done Major Macdonald gross injustice. 
It is not our present business to defend that officer, but 
we would counsel Mr. Bennett to keep to his chosen text. 
A flagrant instance of his fondness for personalities is 
shown (p. 236) by his contemptuous, if not libellous, 
references to Charles Neufeld. We do not deny the 
truth of his statements, but no adequate public object 
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was served by making them, and a moment’s thought 
of the pain they must cause to Mrs. Neufeld would 
have prevented any one but an amateur war corre- 
spondent from printing them. It will be seen that 
the blemishes of the book are of an irritating kind. 
We willingly concede, however, that the story of 
the march towards Khartoum, of the battle, of the 
entry into the town, and of the abortive pursuit 
is lucidly and graphically told. But, lest Mr. Bennett 
should be unduly elated by this compliment, and be led 
to imagine that he has written 250 pages of literature, 
we may add that we have read even more lucid and 
graphic accounts before and just after 2 September, 
from the pens of war correspondents who have been at 
the work for years. 


THE POETRY AND RELIGION OF THE 
PSALMS. 

**The Croall Lectures of 1893-4.” By James Robert- 
son, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Glasgow. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 1898. 

Tes scholarly book is an attempt to vindicate for 

the Psalms an earlier date and a loftier position 
than that usually assigned to them by the ‘‘ higher” 
criticism. It cannot be said that the post-exilian date 
is actually established, but since the modern methods 
of criticism were first inaugurated by De Witte the 
tendency has been to push the origin of the Psalter even 
later, until Dr. Cheyne, in his Bampton Lectures for 

1889, takes up a position more advanced even than 

that of his teachers, Stade and Kuenen. He holds that 

no part of the Psalter, except only a portion of Psalm 

xvili., dating from Josiah’s time, can be referred to the 

period before the exile. 

Against this conclusion Dr. Robertson argues with 
great cogency and abundant learning. After his introduc- 
tory remarks he gives a useful survey of the history of 
Psalter-criticism. Then he proceeds to state, with con- 
spicuous fairness and lucidity, the arguments relied upon 
by the higher critics for their post-exilian date. He does 
not directly attack their positions, but proceeds skil- 
fully to undermine them by means of an _ historical 
inquiry on two lines, namely, the external evidence as 
to the existence of pre-exilian Psalmody, and the in- 
ternal proofs afforded by the Psalter itself in respect 
of date. He shows, as (so far as we are aware) it has 
never been shown before, that the external evidence is 
strongly in favour of the existence of pre-exilian psalms. 
‘* We are entitled to ask critical writers,” says Pro-. 
fessor Robertson, ‘‘to point out where such psalms. 
are, or to give us some credible account of what has 
become of them.” It is the internal evidence upon 
which the critical school mainly relies for proof of the 
late date, and this evidence, it is here shown, is of the 
most uncertain character, leading to results almost as. 
numerous and as various as the critics themselves. 
Dr. Robertson subjects the internal evidence of the 
Psalter to a rigid scrutiny, concluding that lyrical 
poetry like the Psalms could have been produced before 
the exile, since the poetic faculty was highly cultivated ; 
that there were occasions in the national history which 
sufficiently explain references in the Psalter ; and that 
the religious consciousness was sufficiently developed 
in pre-exilian times to have produced this type of sacred’ 
poetry. 

It may be objected, no doubt, that Dr. Robertson’s 
conclusions are merely conjectural, and that at best they 
prove no more than that some of the Psalms may 
possibly be pre-exilian. But in the nature of the case 
no positive proof is possible for lack of available. 
evidence, 

The critics must reckon with this book. The writer’s 
learning and scholarships are on a level with their own, 
and his mind has not been contracted by specialism. 
He handles his materials. with skill, and marshals his 
evidence with clearness, while his scrupulous modera- 
tion of statement is worthy of all praise. It was high 
time that the Psalter should be treated by a competent 
hand from the conservative point of view; and without 
going so far as to say that Dr. Robertson has settled 
the controversy, it is undeniable that he has made a 
very valuable and judicial contribution to the literature 
of a fascinating problem. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Dealings with the Dead.” Narratives from “ La Légende de 
la Mort en Basse Bretagne.” Translated by Mrs. A. E. 
Whitehead. London: Redway. 

M&®:: A. E. WHITEHEAD has translated from thirty to 

forty of the narratives collected by M. A. le Braz in his 
book, “La Légende de la Mort en Basse Bretagne.” The 
narratives are from the lips of small people—road-menders, 
fruit-sellers, dressmakers—and they tell how various persons 
have received warnings of approaching death, or visits from the 
dead who need the performance of some rite before they can rest. 


“ His Little Bill of Sale.” By Ellis J. Davis. London: Long. 

Mr. Ellis Davis has two points to illustrate on this history of 
the poor little clerk who contrives to borrow £20—first, that 
money-lenders swindle, and secondly, that the legal means of 
resenting their practices are ineffectual. In his illustrations of 
the second point especially Mr. Davis is very entertaining. 
The story becomes exciting when the borrower's sharp solicitor 
starts off in pursuit of justice ; the excitement increases when 
counsel joins in, and then there follows a splendid run through 
courts innumerable. 


THE WILLIAM MORRIS LIBRARY. 


THE sale of the William Morris books at Sotheby's was con- 
cluded on Saturday last. The total of close on £11,000 
showed an unusually high average of nearly £10 per lot. The 
most important of the illuminated MSS. was the beautiful 
Josephus, “Antiquitates Judaice et de Bello Judaico Libri,” by 
a French scribe of the thirteenth century, adorned with twenty- 
seven small miniatures and twenty-four beautiful initial letters. 
This fine MS., at the sale of the Hamilton Palace MSS. ten 
years since, fetched £150; in December, 1895, it brought £200; 
and now it has been purchased by Mr. Quaritch for £305. 
Greater still was the advance in the case of the “ Missale 
Anglicanum,” known as “ The Sherbrooke Missal,” a fine MS. 
of about 1320, with thirteen finely illuminated historiated initials. 
In 1895 it cost £200, and now it passed into Mr. Yates 
Thompson's collection at £350. It seems, too, odd to find in 
the miniature of the Resurrection one of the sleeping soldiers 
leaning on a coat of arms, argent, 3 chevrons sable. A profit 
of £100 is said to have been realised over a MS. of the Latin 
New Testament, executed in the twelfth century, and probably 
of Eastern-French workmanship. It has thirty-six fine painted 
ornamental initials of chains and floreate spirals. In this MS. 
the apocryphal Epistle of St. Paul to the Laodiceans follows the 
Epistle to Philemon. The purchaser was Mr. Leighton; £225. 
A Virgil MS., dating from the late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century, “Georgica et A-nis,” the work of an Italian scribe, 
attracted much attention. It is finely illuminated, and has at 
the beginning of the Georgics a painting of a man ploughing 
with two oxen (measuring 32 in. by 3§ in.), and another at the 
beginning of the AZneid depicting the burning of Troy. This 
MS., though incomplete, realised £164. It cost Mr. Morris £60. 

Of printed books, a curious Basil-printed work, circa 1489, 
“Defensorium inviolate perpetueque Virginitatis Castissimae 
dei Genetricis Mariae,” with fifty-three early and spirited xylo- 
graphic woodcuts, which sold for £5 10s. in the Hailstone sale 
of 1891, now brought £28 10s. The copy of “Le Capital” of 
Karl Marx, beautifully bound by Cobden-Sanderson in 1884, 
was a present to Mr. Morris from the binder; the price paid for 
it, £52, is probably a record. The copy of the rare book, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1519, “ The Orcharde of Syon,” 
of which not even an approximately complete copy has been 
sold for many years, cost Mr. Morris £35, and realised in this 
sale £151. A perfect copy of the rare edition of “ Percival la 
Galloys,” printed at Paris in 1530, sold for 2000 francs at the 
Yemeniz sale in 1867, was bought by Mr. Quaritch for £79. 
An Augsburg-printed book--Morris was a keen collector of 
early books printed there—“ Reges Tres,” 1478, cost the late 
owner £13, and “fetched” £65. Only two or three copies of 
this book are known to exist. The woodcuts are of the late 
block-book character. A copy of a rare edition of that curious 
book on fortune-telling, Lorenzo Spirito della Perusia, “‘ Libro 
de la Ventura,” &c., printed at Milan in 1508, was bought for 
£28 and sold for £53. ‘he full-page and other woodcuts con- 
sist of Wheels of Fortune, figures of Kings, Signs of the Zodiac, 
dice, &c. This was Didot’s copy. Mr. Morris was the very 
last man to collect books with any idea of profit, but the result 
of the sale shows that he knew very well the right books to buy. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 828.) 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST 


NEW FICTION, 


MANDERS. By Etwyn Barron. 6s. 


Dairy A sympathetic and ably written romance. .., 
vem high praise can be accorded to Elwyn Barron's brilliant word sketches.” 
ANCHESTER GUARDIAN —“‘ One of the most readable books that we have 
seen for some time. . . . Florence Storey is a clever study, the cleverest, 
perhaps, but the least pleasing of Miss Barron's creations.” 


THE LUCK OF THE NATIVE-BORN. ByJ. A. 
BARRY, Author of ‘‘ Steve Brown’s Bunyio,” &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 
' ATHEN#UM.—“ Really exciting and well told.” 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. By Rene ve Pont- 
- JEST. With 61 Illustrations by Far1x Récamry. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Scotsman.—“‘ A Chinese Romance of nctable power and interest. . . . The 
object of the writer is to lay before the European reader an elaborate picture of 
far Eastern life drawn from observation and experience. In this he has been 
completely successful.” 


JANE FOLLETT. By Georce Wemyss, Author of 
“**Tween the New and the Old.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SpeaAkER.—‘ The author has mastered the very important art of being in- 
teresting . .. very sympathetically told, with grace of feeling and charm of 
manner.” 


YE XIXth CENTURY HORN BOOK: Being an 


Alphabetical Record of the Anthropophagi, and other strange things existing at 
the close of that period of time ; as set down by one WALLIS MACKAY. 1s. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
LOVE AND A SWORD. A Tale of the Afridi War. 


By KENNEDY KING. Numerous Illustrations by R. Caton Woodville, 
W. B. Wollen, and others. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 

Lonpon Review.—** One of the most alluring stories of adventure we have 
come across this season. . . . Crowded from start to finish with excitement and 
the reader is held almost breathless throughout. . . . Readers of all ages will be 
fascinated and held spellbound in its perusal. . . . Forms a handsome Christmas 
present.” 


STORIES THE SUNFLOWERS TOLD. By Eva 


M. HILDER. Illustrations by M. M. Sutcliffe. Fcap. 4to. 5s. 
Lapy’s PictortaL.—‘“‘A charmingly pretty and fanciful fairy story for 
children. It is a particularly nice gift-book for imaginative children.” 


THE SONG OF THE HARP. A Fairy Tale. By 
RACHEL PENN, Author of “Cherriwink,” &c. Illustrations by John 
Williamson. Fcap. 3s. Ed. 

Scotsman.—“ A charming book for a fanciful child.” 


ONE SUMMER HOLIDAY. By Mrs. Cartton 


ANNE. Numerousillustrations. Crown 4to. 5s. 


GENTLEWoMAN.—‘“‘ Deserves unstinted praise. To say the stories are ex- 
cellent is by no means strong enough to convey the charm manifest in Mrs. 
Anne’s writings. . . . All children will want to read it again and again until 


they know it by heart.” 
JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastincs House, NorFOLK St., STRAND, W.C. 


MESSRS. BELL'S GIFT BOOKS. 


Illustrated Christmas List post free on application. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CARLYLE’S ‘‘SARTOR RESARTUS”: With 


upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Suttivan. Printed at the Chiswick 
‘*The most remarkable of the season’s illustrated books.”—Academy, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE JONES, Bart. : 


A Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and brought up to date, with roo Illustrations, some of them not hitherto 


included. 
Imperial 8vo. ats. net. 


ACTORS OF THE CENTURY: A Pilay- 
Lover's Gleanings from Theatrical Annals. By FREDERIC WHYTE, 
Translator of ‘‘ The English Stage,” by Augustin Filon. With 150 Portraits 
in Collotype and Half-tone, representing in characteristic parts all the most 
popular Actors and Actresses during the last 1co years, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPERSONA- 


TIONS. fe Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT. With 32 Illustrations 


, and binding designed by Gordon Craig. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES, 
ENGLISH LYRICS. From Spenser to Milton. 


Illustrated R. ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by JOHN 
DENNIS. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS, (including 


“Comus ” and Samson Agonistes”). Illustrated by ALFRED GART 
JONES. Post 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. _Illus- 


trated and Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D ,C.B. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. _ Illustrated and 


Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Second Edition, with several New 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Large Post 8vo. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES.  Character- 


istics of Women. By Mrs. JAMESON. Iilustrated with 25 Collotype Repro- 
i haracters, and 


ductions of Portraits of Celebrated Actresses in the various C 
Photogravure Frontispiece. On hand-made paper. 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Ycrx Srrezt, Covest 
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Messrs. 0. Arthur Pearson’s List. 


Important New Book of Travel. 


NOW READY. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. By Capt. 


GUY BURROWS. Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. Demy 8vo. cloth, with 
over 200 Illustrations. Price 21s. 

The pigmies are a strange race of undersized men, generally little over four 
feet inheight. Very few travellers have ever seen them, and the author, having 
lived amoeg them, had an unique opportunity of studying their strange cus- 
toms and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With many 


full-page Illustrations, Borders, and Initials, by George Wooliscroft, Rhead, 
R.E., Frederick A. Rhead, and Louis Rhead. Special preface by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A. Demy 4to. cloth, gilt. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Athenaeum says :—These excellent examples of the right way of illus- 
trating Bunyan possess those masculine qualities, that directness, and the robust 
energy that the themesdemand. As to the higher elements we associate under 
the name of design, there is not the slightest doubt Bunyan, could he study the 
works of the Messrs. Rhead, would recognize in them a crowning mercy specially 
reserved till now for himself.” 

A few copies still remain of the Edition de Luxe, limited to 200 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Price £2 2s. net. 


MAD HUMANITY. By Dr. Forses Winstow. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, with numerous portraits, &c. Price 7s. 6d. 

People who are absolutely certain that they are not insane will find a great 
deal that will astonish them in Dr. Forbes Winslow's grimly attractive 
volume. It is a book, however, which will make even the sanest reader have 
grave doubts of his own sanity.”—Daily Mail. 


New Six Shilling Novels. 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT. By G. B. 


BURGIN, Author of ‘‘ Fortune’s Footballs,” &c. With Frontispiece by James 
Greig. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
‘We have nothing but praise for Mr. Burgin’s latest novel. ... The 
sincerity, sym thy, and, above all, the naturalness of the story, are quite 
exceptional. r. Burgin writes tales of this description uncommonly well; he 
ts his whole heart into them, and the result is success of a very gratifying 
ind.”— The World. 


STORIES IN LIGHT AND SHADOW. By 


BRET HARTE, Author of ‘‘Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6s. 

- this is quite one of the most thoroughly gratifying volumes of short stories 
we have struck for a long time. It is of the Bret Hartiest throughout ; alive 
with that inimitably attractive spirit of humour, comic, pathetic, and not 
infrequently a fusion of both, which is his own. And, taken altogether, these 


seven stories are up to the highest level of anything he has done.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE KEY OF THE HOLY HOUSE. A 


Romance of Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE, Author of ‘‘ The Black Disc,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. i : 

“The historical side of the narrative, especially that portion which deals 
with Antwerp, is handled with skill. Mr. Lee has undoubtedly produced a tale 
of more than average merit.’’— Speaker. 


THE MEMBER’S WIFE. By the Hon. Mrs. 


HENRY CHETWYND, Author of “A Brilliant Woman,” ‘‘ A Dutch Cousin,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth 6s. ; 
“ Mrs. Chetwynd always deals with social life in a pleasant and attractive 
form, and garnishes her stories with side-lights on society that are intensely 
amusing and realistic. Member's Wife’ is a very clever story.” — 
Weekly Sun. 
THE LOST PROVINCES. Sequel to “An 
American Emperor.” By LOUIS TRACY, Author of ‘‘ The Final War,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 3 i 
“The story is admirably told, full of excitement, and is invested with an air 
of reality that impresses while it fascinates.” —L/oyd's News. 


THE OPTIMIST. By Herserr Morray, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Faithful City,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. _ 
“ A well-told story, with a good plot and good characterization”.—Oxtlook, 
“In ‘The Optimist’ Herbert Morrah gives us a novel peopled by truthfully 
conceived and dextrously drawn personages.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


New Editions of Successful Novels. 
MORD EM’LY. By W. Perr 


Price 6s. (Second Edition. 
Mord Em'ly’ is incom Mr. Ridge’s best book.”"—Academy. 
“In its way it is inimitable, and shows something approaching to genius.”— 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the Story 


of a Man and a Mystery. By MAX PEMBERTON, author of “ Queen of 
the Jesters,” “‘ Kronstadt,” &c. Price 6s. 


ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. By 


C. J. CUTLIFFE HYNE, Author of ‘The Paradise Coal Boat,” &c. Illus- 
trated by Stanley L. Wood. Price 6s. 


Two Delightful Fairy Books. 
PRINCE UNO: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy- 


land. Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. Crown 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 


. 6d. 
5 ‘We feel sure this pleasant fairy story, revised and embellished as. it has 
been by excellent illustrations, will amuse little folk as much as it will touch and 
interest their elders.” Daily Telegraph. 


IN A CHINESE GARDEN. By Awnis 


LENNOVS. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. Feap. 8vo: price 1s. 

** This is a dainty little k, quite out of the beaten track, and contains a 
series of pretty stories all about Chinese children, There is a quaintness about 
them that is charming, and the happy youngster who ives this pretty gift- 
book will ?ejoice.”"—Catholic Times. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON ‘LIMITED, 
17 AND 18 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS 


CARLYLE’S NEW BOOK. 


- NOTICE. — The whole of the First Edition of CARLYLE’S New Work 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF NOTED PERSONS AND EVENTS IN 
THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND CHARLES I, (10s. 6¢.) having been 
exhausted, a Second Edition is in Rapid Preparation, and will be Ready in a Few 
Days’ Time. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER: Per- 


sonal Narrative of Lieutenant HOURST, Commander of the 1895-96 Expedition 
from Timbuktu to Bussa. With Maps of Route and 190 Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs. Translated by Mrs ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). Demy 8vo. 24s. 

“* Lieut. Hourst succeeded in accomplishing what no man did before him, and 
what no man will certainly attempt after him—the navigation of the entire course 
of the Niger . . . . without losing either a man or a launch. . . . without firing 
a single shot, without causing the death ot a single human being. It is an 
achievement of which the nation that counts him amongst her sons may be justly 
proud : it is a fact which places the author of it in the first rank of African ex- 
plorers..... Geographically and scientifically (he has) added greatly to our 
knowledge of the Niger. A most entertaining book. ‘Lhere is not a dry page 
init. Delightful reading.’’—Darty 


A Hanpsook To THE Far EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHINA IN DECAY. By Atexis Krausse. 


With 2x Illustrations and six Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

‘*Mr. Krausse’s book is a successful attempt to provide general readers with 
such a summary of Chinese politics and history as will enable them to understand 
the present position of affairs in the decaying’ Empire, and to take a critical 
interest in current speculations concerning her near future.’”—Daity News. 

“* An earnest and vivid exposition.”—MorninG Post. 


A. D. Bartvert’s Lire 1n THE Zoo. 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: Being an 


Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and 
Birds at the ‘‘Zoo.” With Reminiscenses and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, 
late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by 
EDWARD BARTLETT, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A. T. Etwes, and 
Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘Our only fault with the book is that there is not more of it.” 

“*Exceedingly interesting volume.”—Daity Mair, Dairy TELEGRAPH, 

‘*A vast fund of information.” —Fre.p. 


A New or Scanpinavian Lire. 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Sema 


Laceruiér. Translated by Littie LupEER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*Purports to be a story of Scandinavian life early in the century ; but it is 
also a romance of singular beauty, entirely unlike anything that has appeared 
within recent years. To find a parallel for its brighter scenes it would’ be neces- 
sary to go back to Hans Andersen ; but there is an epic grandeur about the 
general conception which nothing in Hans Andersen quite equals.” 


THE CARDINAL’S PAGE. A Story of His- 
torical Adventure. Being the Adventures of a Lad of Berkeley. By JAMES 
BAKER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Speaker says :—“‘ Extraordinarily impressive, full of spirit; a romance 
of more than common excellence.” 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ Crowded with incident and adventure.” 
be ScoTsMAN says :—‘ A thoroughly good, straightforward, and interesting 
novel.” 
Also the Uniform Editions of 


‘* Books to read and re-read with 
unflagging 


“‘Whet one’s appetite for other 
works from the same pen.” 


JOHN WESTACOTT. 3s. 6d. 
BY THE WESTERN SEA. 3s. 62. 
MARK TILLOTSON. 3s. 6d. 
THE GLEAMING DAWN. 6s. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM ‘“ HOUSEHOLD 


WORDS" AND “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” Edited by CHARLES 
DICKENS. A pocket reprint of the Christmas Stories which comprised the 
Extra Christmas Numbers of ** Household Words” and ‘‘ All the Year Round,” 
under the Editorship of Charles Dickens. _Now reprinted complete in con- 
venient form for the first time. Cloth, gilt top, at 1s. 6d. per volume. Limp 
leather, gilt top, at 2s. per volume net. 


The First Five Volumes Now Ready :— 
7. SEVEN POOR TRAVEL- THE WRECK OF THE 


GOLDEN MARY. 
SOMEBODY S LUGGAGE. 


ABERDEEN. 


MUGBY JUNCTION. 
NO THOROUGHFARE. 
[Prospectuses on application, 


New oF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Cuartes Dickens. 


With Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang, and new Photogravure Illustra- 
tions by A. Jules Goodman. 2 Volumes. Square crown 8vo, 12s. (Ready 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, LONDON. 


CGRAMPTON'S MAGAZINE 


(late CHAPMAN’S),. 


GRAMPTO N’S MAGAZINE 


(late CHAPMAN’S). 
GRAM PTON’S MAGAZINE 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. Price 6d. 


‘Contains a Serial Story by VIOLET HUNT, and Complete. 
Short Stories by Eminent Writers. 


LONDON: RussELL & Co., 8 PATERNOSTER Row, 
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GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST OUT.—At all Booksellers and Libraries, 


THE HYP OCRITE A modern realistic novel of Oxford and 


London Life. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ One of the clever Books of the day."—Morninc Post. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. A really funny book. By SAUL 
hill. 


SMIFF. Illustrated by L. Raven- 
Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
Humour that is yenuine and spontaneous.”—Patt Mati GazeTre. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL: 


** A wonderfully cheap sixpenny ‘soother.” Should have a wide circulation, 
for it is funny without effort and pathetic without sentimentality.” 
WuHITEHALL Review. 


“ The plot is bold even to audacity ; its development is always interesting, 


picturesque, and, towards the close, deeply pathetic; and the purpose and 
method of the writer are alike admirabie.""—ScoTsMAN. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN, 


‘The story told is a powerful one; a tragic note pervades it, but still there 
is a lightness and wit in its matter, which makes the book a very fascinating 
as well as eventful volume.’—-Lonpon Morninc. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM, Abate 


FITZGERALD. Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Gustave Darré. Square 
8vo. art cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A deli heful story for children something in the style of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ but also having a flavour of Kingsley’s Water Babies.'—Propr.e, 
Written by HIMSELF, _Illus- 

DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. 8vo. Is, 

THE GATES OF TEMPTATION. *\isicERt 

Mrs. ALBERT 
S. BRADSHAW, Author of “‘ Wife or Slave.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
DONA Ri FINA A Nineteenth Century Romance by HEBER 
@ DANIELS. Crown 8vo. ae ey 2s. 6d, 
** The author has woven a clever story out of strange materials. The interest 
of the book only ceases when the end is reached.” —LLovyps. 
THE GREEN PASSION A Novel by ANTHONY P. VERT. 
s Crown 8vo, art cloth, 35. 6d. 

M ADONN A Mi A and other Stories by CLEMENT SCOTT. 

5 Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 35. 6d, 

LORD JIMMY A Story of Music-hall Life. By GEORGE 

2 MARTYN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 25. 6d. 
“* The book is both humorous and dramatic.”—OvuTLook. 

THE LADY OF GRISWOLD, 

OUTRAM. Cr. 8vo. cl. 25.6, 
Complete Catalogue post free on Application. 
London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 

MACMILLAN & BOOKS 

° 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW |BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 

A FLEET IN BEING. 
NOTES OF TWO TRIPS WITH THE CHANNEL SQUADRON. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, rs, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

THE DAYS WORK. Thirty-ninth Thousand. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. Se? 
HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 Full- Coloured 
Illustrations and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH THOMSON. In 
Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 

_.. Atheneum.—*“ If all Mr. Hugh Thomson’s ‘Illustrated Fairy Books ’ are 
illustrated in as spirited a manner as ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer,’ they will most 
certainly be popular, especially with boys.” 

Unisorm with anp Byways 1x Devon AND CoRNWALL.” 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN NORTH WALES. By 
A. G. BRADLEY. With numerous Illustrations by JosepH PENNELL and 

HuGu Tuomson. Extra crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 

Academy.— May be regarded as a standard work for all visitors to North 

es. 


NEW EDITION OF GREEN’S ENGLISH HISTORY. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
OHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss 
te Norgate. With fourteen hundred Illustrations. New Edition in Three 
is can qu the insta! t system, F rticulars 
apply to the Booksellers. 
MACMILLAN’S NEW NOYELS. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
BISMILLAH. By A. J. DAWSON. 
_ Guardian.— Decidedly clever and original. . . . Its excellent local colour- 
ing and its story, as a whole interesting and often dramatic, make it a book more 
reading and enjoyable than is at all common.” 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANGOIS, Foundling, Thief, 
irepiss, and Fencing Master during the French Revolution. By S. WEIR 
CHELL, M.D. 


_ Speaker.— That it is a fascinating tale is not to be denied. . . . Francois 
is a delightful creation. . . . There is plenty of adventure in the story.” 


A ROBANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. By ROLF BOLDRE- 
A theneum.— The book is interesting for its obvious insight into life in the 

Australian bush.” 
HER MEMORY. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Pall Mall Gasette—‘‘ It is a most delicate bit of wor 


sentiment of it is as exquisite as it is true. All the characters are 
rare skill ; there is not one that is not an admirable portrait.” 


826 MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ART. 


GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland, 
pe 62 Photogravures and ro Lithographs in Colour. One vol. Imperial 4to. 
5¢. 58. net. 

Times —“ No more beautiful book has ever been issued from the English Press 
than Mr. Walter Armstrong's folio volume of Gainsborough. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI, Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
Authorised Translation from the French of EUGENE MUNTZ, Member of the 
Institute of France, &c. In 2 vols uniform in size with Michel's ‘‘ Rembrandt.” 
With 20 Photogravures, 26 Coloured Plates, and about 200 Text Illustrations. 
Price 2/. 2s. net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminine Taste 
from 1797 to 1897. By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyd. With roo Hand-coloured Plates and 200 Text Illustrations by Francois 
Courboin. One vol. Imperial 8vo. 36s. N.B.—This book can also be obtained 
on payment of i ! at all booksell 

Punch.—* As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and drama- 
tist, for stage manager and theatrical costumier, this work: is a most valuable 
——_ on feminine costumes in France. ‘he colouring of the pictures is 
excellent.” 


LONDON TYPES. By WittraM Nicuotson. With Quatorzains 
by W. E. Henley. The Popular Edition. Second Impression, lithographed 
in colours on stout cartridge paper. 55. 
*," Also a few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks, Hand- 
coloured and signed by the Artist, in vellum portfolio. £21 net. 


An Almapac of Twelve | An Alphabet. By 
Sports. By NIcHotson. Nicuotson. A reprint of the Popu- 


2s. 6d. A reissue of this, with the 
Verses by Rudyard Kipling, as pub- lar Edition, on stout cartridge paper. 


lished in 1897. With a new Calendar 5s. 
*,* Also a few sets of the Plates, 
4 a_ few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Wood- 
inted from the Original Wood- blocks, Hand-coloured and signed 


locks, Hand-coloured and signed 
by the Artist, in vellum portfolio. 7 the Artist, im vellum portfolio. 
net. 


12 12s. net. 

A HISTORY OF DANCING. From the Earliest Ages to Our 
Own Times. From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With a Sketch 
of Dancing in England by Joseph Grego. With 20 plates in Photogravure and 
409 Illustrations in the Text. One Vol. 4to. cloth, 36s. net ; in vellum, gilt top, 
50S. net. 

Also a few copies, printed on Japanese vellum, with three additional Plates, 
and a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. h copy num- 
bered and signed. Price Twelve Guineas net. 


MBEISSONIER: His Life and His Art. By Vattery C. O. 


GREARD, de Il’Académie Francaise. Translated from the French by Lady 
Mary Loyd and Florence Simmonds. In 1 vol. (uniform in size with ‘“‘ Rem- 
brandt” and “‘ Correggio”’), with 38 Full-page Plates, 20 in Photogravure and 18 
in Colour, and 250 Text Illustrations. Price 1/. 16s. net. 


CORREGGIO: His Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Corrapo 
RICCI. Translated by Florence Simmonds. In 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. with 16 
Photogravures, 21 Full-page Plates in Colour, and 160 Illustrations in the Text, 
2s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, with duplicate set of the 
Photogravure Plates, price r2/. 12s. net. 


REMBRANDT: His Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emite 


MICHEL (of the Institute of France). Edited by Frederick Wedmore. Trans- 
lated by Miss Florence Simmonds. is work is considerably enlarged, and 
both Coloured and Photogravure Plates are added, bringing the number of Full- 
page Plates up to 76. There are also 250 Illustrations in the Text. Price, in 
1 vol. gilt top, or 2 vols. uncut, 2/. 2s. net. 

There remain a very few copies of the Edition de Luxe, containing a duplicate 
set of Photogravure Plates in separate portfolio. The price for these is rad, 12s. nete 


REMBRANDT. Seventeen of his Masterpieces from the collection 


of his Pictures in the Cassel Gallery. Reproduced in Photogravure by the 
Berlin Photographic Company. With an Essay by Frederick Wedmore. In 
large portfolio, 274 inches by 20 inches. 

The first twenty-five impressions of each plate are numbered and signed, and 
of these only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price of 20 Guineas the 
set. The price of the impressions after the first twenty-five is 12 Guineas net 


per set. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: An Account of a Journey in 


Tibet. Capture by the Tibetan Authorities. Imprisonment, Torture, and 

Ultimate Release. By A. Henry Savace Lanpor. Profusely Illustrated. 

wo Vols. £1 128. net. [Second Impression. 

The Atheneum.—“ The account he has written of his travels and adventures 

is vivid and often fascinating. One of the most attractive records of travel 
published recently.” 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO. Mogreb el Acksa, By R. B, 
CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Witha Portrait. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price gs. 
The Scoteman.—‘‘ One of the most amusing volumes of the scason, written 
with an originality that almost approaches genius.” 


LITERATURE AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By Davin Witson. One 


vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier Pasowini. Abridged 
and Translated by PAUL SYLVESTER. Illustrated with numerous Repro- 
ductions of Original Pictures and Documents. One vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. Selected and 
Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. Henley. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Translated 
by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A.,, F.R.L.S. (Hans Breitmanr). 
In 8 volumes. 

The Library Edition, in crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. per volume. 
this edition is sold separately. The Cabinet Edition, in special binding, boxed, 
price 2/, ros. the set. The Large Paper Edition, limited to 50 Numbered Copies, 

i oo per volume net, will only be supplied to subscribers for the Complete: 
Wor! 


Each volume of 


An Illustrated Autumn Announcement List and General Catalogue 
will be forwarded post free on application. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. By Laurence 


HOUSMAN. With several Illustrations, Title-page, and Cover Design by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also 50 Copieson Whatman paper, with Illustrations 
on Japanese vellum. rs. net. 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN. QUILL AND 
CRAYON. By E.T. EDWARDES. With 23 Illustrations by George Haite: 
F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. - 


The Artist says :—“* Whoever buys this book will have become possessed of 
one of the most charming collections of rural pictures it has ever been his lot to 
come across. 


AN AMUSING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


COMICAL COONS. By E. W. Kempste. 


With Illustrations on every page and a cover in colour. Oblong 4to. 6s. 


‘ The Times says: ‘‘‘ Comical Coons’ is undoubtedly one of the cleverest 
child books of the season.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


TEN YEARS IN ANGLICAN ORDERS. By 
“VIATOR.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Dublin Review says : ‘‘ We recommend the book to all who have friends 
in the Anglican communion. If they can get them to read it they will be doing 
a real work of charity.” 
VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


THE EPIC OF HUMANITY; or, the Quest 


of the Ideal. Edited by an Apolégist. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLOW VALE, and other Poems by Henry 


ROSE. Crown 8vo. ss. 


COLLOQUY AND SONG; or, Sport in the 


Leash of the Muses. By B. J. M@. DONNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LONDON: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LimiTED, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


Thomas Burleigh’s New Books, 
A TOUCH OF THE SUN. 


By Mrs. AYLMER GOWING., 6s. 

This is a romance of the West and the East. 

A typical Eastern Potentate plays a chief part, and the element 
of craft and intrigue is made to contrast strongly with the pure and 
noble character of the British officer whose incidental malady is 
a factor in the dramatic catastrophe. The central situation is 
entirely new. 


THE WANDERING ROMANOFF. 


35. 6d. 

‘A story of immense power, Dealing with the working out of the 
Pp hy of destruction. .... The writing of this story is strongly 
original in manner.” — The Outlook. 

“This is really good work. The story opens on the Yukon, with 
the graphic account of the frustration of the somewhat hasty adminis- 
tration of lynch law, by the hero, and ends with his death, and that of 
his comrade in the madness born of impotent revolt against tyranny. 
The bastard son of Alexander II. of Russia, by the Esthonian peasant 
woman Sophie Mazaroff, is a fine character. We have read nothing 
finer, for a long while, than pp. 101-126." — Weekly Times and Echo, 


THE HISTORY OF A MAN. 


By THE MAN. 6s. 
This deals with that aspect of human nature which Mr. Balfour 
declared the most interesting—the development of character. 


THE LIFE of CHRISTINA ROSETTI 


New and cheaper edition of the authorised life of the poet, with 
original illustrations. This will appeal to the many admirers of 
Christina Rosetti’s Poems and Devotional Prose Works. 


PATERSON’S PARISH. 


By Dr. JOSEPH PARKER, Minister of the City Temple. 5s. 


In a large sense Dr. Parker has known all the people who are 
described. Not one of them could be taken out of the book 
without impairing its completeness. 


LONDON : T. BURLEIGH, 370 OXFORD STREET, W. 


New Books for Christmas Presents. 


The NINTH EDITION is nearly exhausted. 


TENTH EDITION 
will be ready immediately, making 10,000 copies of the Englis: Edition. 


In 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. Gilt Top, Price 6s. 


AYLWIN, 


BY THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of ‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Boswell’s Story.” 


Third Printing, making 18,000 copies of the English Edition, Now Ready. In 1 Vol. 
Crown 8vo, Price 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE 


FELLOW. By JEROME K. JEROME, Author of “ Three Men ina Boat,” 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” &c. 


Now Ready, in 1 Vol. crown Svo. Price 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. By G. M. Rostns (Mrs. 


L BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of “Her Point of View,” ‘‘The Ides of 
arch,” &c. 


Now Ready, in 1 Vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECRET OF KYRIELS. By E. Nessir, 


Author of “‘ Lays and Legends,” ‘‘Grim Tales,” “Something Wrong,” &c. 


Now Ready, in 1 Vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. 


THE MAIN CHANCE. By Curistaset 


RIDGE, Author of “‘ Waynflete,” “The Tender Mercies of the Good,” &c. 


In x Vol. crown 8vo. with cover in colours, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


THE PINK HEN. A Fairy Tale for Children, 


By CUTHBERT SPURLING, With 14 Illustrations by Duncan Tate. 


In 1 Vol. 4to., with special cover lithographed in nine colours, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


By A. O'D. BARTHOLEYENS. Illustratrated by Delapoer Downing. 


Second Edition Now Ready. In 1 Vol. ctown 6vo., extra cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. By Bernarp 


HAMILTON, Fully Illustrated by Maurice Greffenhagen. 


Second Edition. In 1 Vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By MACKENZIE BELL, Author of “A Memoir of Christina 
Rosseti,” ‘* Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,” &c. 


Naw Appition to Hurst & Biackert’s 3s, 6d. SERIES. 
In 1 vol., Crown 8vo. 


SUNSET. By Beatrice Wuirsy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 
IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 
A MATTER OF SKILL, and other Stories. 
ONE REASON WHY. 
PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. | IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
DONOVAN. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
WE TWO. [ KNIGHT’S ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 


SALTED WITH FIRE. By Georce Mac- 


en LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” ‘Sir Gibbie,” &c. x vol. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in 1 Vol. Crown $vo. with Frontispiece. Price ss. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ROBERT FALCONER. 
SIR GIBBIE. ALEC FORBES. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp., 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH a 
27 


HURST & BLACKETTS 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART, 
Bibliography of Eighteenth Century Art and Illustrated Books (J. 
Servine). Sampson Low. 
Lithography and Lithographers (Joseph Pennell and E. Robinson 
Pennell). Fisher Unwin. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (R. Browning). Quilter. 
Rome (Dr. Reinhold Schoener) (edited by Mrs. Arthur Bell). Sampson 
Ww. 
HIsTory. 
Annals of Westminster Schools. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
British Merchant Service (R. J. C. Jones). Sampson Low. 
Charles VII. et Louis XI. (edited by Mme. De Witt, mée Guizot). 
Hachette. 
Founding of South Australia, The (R. Gonzer). Sampson Low. 
Goldfields of Australasia, The (Schmeisser and Vogelsan) (translated 
by H. Louis). Macmillan. 3os. 
History of the People of the Netherlands (P. J. Blok). Putnam’s Sons. 
Medizeval Empire, The (H. Fisher) (2 vols.). Macmillan. 
Oxford University: College Histories (J. Wells, M.A.) Robinson. 
Philippine Islands, The (Dean of Worcester). Macmillan. 
Rise and Growth of American Politics, The (H. J. Ford). Macmillan. 
War Memories of a Chaplain (H. Clay Trumbrill).  Scribners. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Actors of the Century (F. Whyte). Bell. 
Letters of Sir T. Byam Martin. Navy Records Society. 
Life of Henry Drummond, The (Geo. A. Smith). Hodder & Stoughton. 

7s. 6d. 
TRAVEL. 

Aux Fjords de Norvége (Ch. Rabot). Hachette. 
From Euston to Klondyke (J. M. Price). Sampson Low. 
La Corée (V. de Laguérie). Hachette. , 
L’Alsace (Chixles Grad). Hachette. 
Land of the Pigmies, The (Capt. G. Burrows). Pearson. 


POETRY. 
Collected Poems of William Watson. Lane. 
Last Ballad, The (J. Davidson). Lane. 
Silence of Love, The (Edmond Holmes). Lane. 


BIOLocy. 
Journal: of the Marine Biological Association (December 10, 1898). 
Macmillan. 
FICTION. 
Adventurers, The (H. B. M. Watson). Harpers. 
iate Hermits, The (Stockton). Harpers. 
Britomart (Mrs. H. Martin). Jarrold. 
Country Parson, The (Herbert). Fisher Unwin. 
** Divil-may-care” (May Crommelin). White. 
Gates of Temptation, The (Mrs. Bradshaw). Greening. 
Gortchen, The (S. Dent). Digby, Long. 
In his Steps (C. M. Sheldon). Routledge. 
Jobn Halifax, Gentleman (Mrs. Craik). Dent. 


FICTION (comtinued ). 


Lady of Creswold, The (L. Outram). Greening. 

Le Démon des Sables (Gustave Toudouze). Hachette. 
Military Dialogues (Lieut.-Col. Davies). Sands. 
Pickwick Papers (3 vols ) (C. Dickens). Dent. 
Spanish Tragedy, The (T. Rigo). Dent. 

Unparalleled Patty (Thos. Gray). Smithers. 35. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Annis Lennoy’s Chinese Annual, 1898. Marshall. 
Auld Meeting Hoose Green, The (A. M. Hoy). McCaw Stevenson. 
Book Buyer, The (December). Scribner. 
Cotswold Village, A (G. A. Gibbs). Murray. 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. Deane. 
Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles (Rev. Chas. Bigg, D.D.) S.P.C.K. 
Dream Days (Kenneth Grahame). Lane. 35. 62. 
Earth Sculpture on the Origin of Land Forms (J. Gerkie). Murray. 
Enciclopedia Dantesea (G. A. Alighieri). Ulrico Hoepli. 
Engineering Times, The (December). Ward, Lock. 
Fleet in Being, A (Rudyard Kipling). Macmillan. Is. 
Forum, The (December) (J. M. Rice). Forum Publishing Company. 
Garland, The. Elkin Matthews. 
Girls’ Realm, The (January). Hutchinson. 
Golden Sunbeams. S.P.C.K. 
Gosta Berlings Saga (Hagerlap). Chapman. 
His Horn Book. Macqueen. 
ournal of the Anthropological Institute, The. Kegan Paul. 
Diva Commedia (G. A. Alighieri). Ulrico Hoepli. 
Literature of the Old Testament (Kemtsch). Williams & Norgate. 
Little Journeys to the Homes (E. Hubbard). Putnam’s Sons. 
London Visions. Elkin Matthews. 
Macmillan Magazine (December). Macmillan. 
Manual of First Aid (J. A. Austin). Sampson Low. 
Maps of the Goldfields of Australasia. 
Music. Chappel. 
National Review, The (L. J. Maxse). Chapman & Hall. 
Notes on New Books. Putnam’s Sons. 
Old Violins (Rev. H. R. Haweis). Redway. 
Personal Impressions of the Work for Darkest England (Bramwell 
Booth 


Publishers’ Circular, 1898, The. Sampson Low. 

Quatrains of Omar Rhayyan (J. H. McCarthy). Nutt. 

Reliques of Old London Suburbs (T. R. Way). Bell. 

Secrets of the Nights, The (F. E. Hynam). Elliot Stock. 

Spirit of Peace and other Essays (A. Meynell). Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Sportsman’s Year-book, The (Colman and Windsor). Lawrence & 
Bullen. 2s. 6d. 

Summer Sailings (An Old Yachtsman). Douglas. 

Sutton Seed Guide. Sutton & Son. 

Terrible Times (C. P. Raines). Routledge. 

Testimonies to Christ (Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A.). Wells Gardner. 

Where Ghosts Walk (Marion Harland). Putnam’s Sons. 

Whitaker’s Almanac, 1899 

Windmill, The (January, 1899). Simpkin, Marshall. 


NEW SCALE UPRIGHT | 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


Of entirely new construction, and containing Gapo D’Altro Bar and Cupola 
Frame, same as a Steinway Grand Pianoforte (patented October, 1896), 
greatly increasing the power and brilliancy as we!l as purity of tone, 

PADEREWSKI writes :—“ In touch and tone it stands unsurpassed.” 


D'ALBERT writes:— It possesses all the brilliance and sparkle of your 
Grand Pianos.” 


Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, W. 


“FROM MATTER TO MAN.” 


A NEW THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By A. REDCOTE DEWAR. 
Unprecedented Success. Price 3s. 6d. 

A German edition has been called for within three weeks of publication. The 
editor is the eminent German scientist, Prof. Lupwic Bicuner, of Darmstadt. 

“I am delighted to see at last in English a book in which the theory of the 
universe is given without the current unscientific hypotheses. I admire very much 
the admirable concise way in which you state everything. It is precisely what is 
wanted, a theory in that small size." —Prince KRAPoTKIN. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep, LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 4 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmex, Lonpow.” ode: Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Boe KS. — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted uP, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, yer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.— Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 

value from 60 guineas downwards, will be Awarded by Examination 
beginning 21 March, 1899. Boys examined at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply 
Busar, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 
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A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each. 


“FLOR DE DINDIGUL” 


Wholesome, Delightful, and Fragrant. 
Bewlay & Co., 49 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; 7 Chan 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, Paid-up, £300,000, Total Fi 


over £1,500,000. . COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - - £27,000,000. 


**LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


£f G B 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
x x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 
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BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. Many Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.—LISTS FREE. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


COMFORTING. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
ORIOTW AL THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most 
wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORGDYNE Bronchitis, Asthma 
CHLORD DYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of Epileps 
CHLORODYNE Hysteria, | Palpitation, and 
CH LORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect t 


cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was 
CuLoropyne.”—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CautTion.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BRowNE 
was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNEe, that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 

4 See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 147., 2s. 4s. 6¢., and 11s. each. None is genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Cottis Cul.oxopyNE” on the Government Stamp. 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


quality of this wine w: foun to wine usually sold 
at much higher prices. 14s. 8s. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
— it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, 9g, 6d, 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the winces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jobn St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market St. 


ST. HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, 


GENUINE | 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer : 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


MAPLE 


DECORATIONS 


— 


SPECIALISTS IN 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OR 
REHABILITATION OF 


OLD-FASHIONED 


TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS 


FREE CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS 


DECORATIONS 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


URGENT MARITIME DISTRESS. 


‘* There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent 
home; the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and suc- 
coured; the distressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably 
assisted. CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 

Patron: H.M.the QUEEN; Chairman, Admiral F. S. ADEANE, 
C.M.G.; Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W. 


| Pp & COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


SERVICES. 
Pp & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, E MBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 


P . & * TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


UNION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
| LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8U#Z, and COLOMBO. 
M . § F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
anagers; 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
Pathe Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The Steamship ‘‘ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register, will 
Leave London (Tilbury) 11 January, for the WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, and 
arrive back in London 13 March, 1899. The following places will be’ visited :— 
TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, ST. LUCIA, 
MARTINIQUE, SANTA CRUZ, JAMAICA, CUBA (Santiago), 
BERMUDA, and MADEIRA, 

“ Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious summer, and at such a 
time, when yachts and steam launches are laid up at home, the trip should 
taken.” 

The Steamshi , ee tons register, will make the next Cruise to 
SICILY, CYPRUS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, &c., leaving London 15 February, 
and arriving back 11 April. 

F. GREEN & CO. 


Head Offices: 


Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
fice, 16 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


West End Branch vu 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 
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THE 


OCEANA CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, 


H. PASTEUR, Chairman. 

F. R. BULLOCK. 
Managing Director: 
LioneL R. C. BOYLE. 


DIRECTORS 
Cc. A. V. CONYBEARE. 
MAX LYON. 


Secretary : 
MortTAN LAMBERT. 


LIMITED. 


DR. J. MAGIN, A. L. OCHS. 
J. R. MURRAY, Cc. D. ROSE. 


Assistant Secretary: 
H. Pincotr 


Offices and Agencies: 


Paris - - - 


-  E. HERZOG, Agent. 


13 Austin Friars, E.C. | 
19 Rue Lafayette. 
| TETE - 


G. C, LeitH, Agent. 


LisBON - - - - 
JOHANNESBURG - 


| CHINDE - 


45 Rue do Alecrim. 
Alexis Buildings, X. HorFeR (Local Director), 


HAROLD F, HALL, Agent. 


First Report of the Directors. 


HE Directors have now the pleasure to submit to the 

Shareholders their First Report and Balance Sheet made up to 30 June last, 

which, with the particulars and maps annexed, will show the extent of the territorial 

interests of the Company throughout Africa, and the various railway, mining, and 

other enterprises for the development of those countries in which this Company is 

p< ae its investment in Railways alone amounting to one-quarter of its total 
capital. 

MOZAMBIQUE COMPANY. — The portion of Africa to which the Oceana 
Company has especially directed its energies and its influence has been the Portuguese 
East Coast, and particular attention has been devoted by = Directors to the de- 

lop of the M bique Company. A glance at the Report of that Company 
will show that your Directors’ efforts, in support of their colleagues at Lisbon and 
Paris, have not been unsuccessful. They have always sought to work in cordial 
harmony with the Portuguese and French financial groups engaged. But though 
this policy was momentarily disturbed recently by events to which it is unnecessary 
to allude here, your Directors are happy to have been able to effect at Lisbon arrange- 
ments which, whilst strengthening the M bique Company’s business and protect- 
ing the right of all its Shareholders alike, have preserved to the Oceana Company 
and its group their interest in that sphere. The available liquid resources of the 
Mozambique Company are at present about £300,000; the revenue for 1897 amounted 
to £136,000, and making due allowance for the fluctuations dependent upon the 
Loe ed of the Hinterlands, a gradual increase may reasonably be looked for, from 
the value of the town sites in Beira, the development of the mining and agricultural 
districts, and railway extension. 


BEIRA LAND COMPANY.—In connexion with the development of the 
Mozambique Company’s territory, the Oceana Company has become, through its 
interest in the Beira he Com , one of the principal owners of town sites in 
that port. Satisfactery revenue in the form of rents is now being derived from the 
houses erected on those stands, and, owing to-the limited area of the town and its 
growing importance as a port and railway terminus, it is believed that these invest- 
ments will in course of time show very good results. 


BEIRA RAILWAY anp Berra Junction Rattway.— The Oceana Co. has, 
further, share interests in the Beira Junction Railway and Beira Railway, and it is to 
be hoped that an arrangement may soon be arrived at for altering the gauge of these 
lines to that of the Cape, in order that full advantage may be gained from the large 
traffic likely to arise between Beira and Salisbury on the pletion of the Mashona- 
land Railway next spring ; from such an arrangement both Beira and the Mozam- 
bique Company would derive « ad , whilst at the same time the 
develop of the M bique and Mashonal mining interests would be 
materially assisted. 


BEIRA AND SENA RAILWAY.—The construction of a line of Railway is 
contemplated from Beira northwards to the confluence of the Zambezi and the Shire 
Rivers, for which purpose a Company has been registered in Brussels. The Mozam- 
bique Company will be asked to guarantee the obligations necessary for preg out 
this line, which, by diverting]a portion of the traffic of Nyassaland and_the Zambezi 
to Beira, will, it is believed, materially increase its revenue. 


BEIRA WHARF.—At the Port of Beira itself, the Oceana Company, through 
the Beira Land Company, has made arrangements with the M bique Company 
for the construction of a wharf capable of coping with the increased shipping of the 
Port, which in 1897 amounted to 68,000 tons. It is hoped that the English, German, 
and French Shipping Companies and others engaged in trade with Beira will co- 
operate in the construction of this much-needed pier in the interests of all concerned. 


recently converted into a subsidiary concern—the Lomami Company — specially 
formed for carrying on business in india-rubber, on lines similar to those that have 
been successfully undertaken by other Congo Companies. The market value of that 
new concern, with a capital of £120,000, is to-day over £400,000. The bulk ofthe 
territory of the Katanga Company remains untouched, and there will be, as time 
goes on, ample room for the formation of further industrial and india-rubber under- 
takings, to say nothing of the mineral resources of this vast sphere. In all such 
subsidiary concerns of the Katanga Company the Oceana Company will have the 
right to participate, as it was originally associated with the Belgian groups in the 
first development of this portion of the Congo Free State. The original capital of 
the Katanga Company (£120,000) is worth to-day, according to the market quotation 
in Brussels, over 000, 

In all the above-mentioned territorial and development enterprises outside the 
Transvaal, the Oceana Company has only engaged about one-sixth of its total capital, 
and already there is a large profit on the original cost of the investments. With the 
gradual opening up of those countries by navigation, roads and railways, there is 
every reason to expect that higher values will be attained for most of them, and that 
every advantage therefore is to be gained by realising a portion only of those 
interests whenever the improvement in value takes place. 


MINING INTERESTS IN THE TRANSVAAL.— Turning now to the 
Company's interests in the l'ransvaal, the Directors would call the attention of the 
Shareholders to the d Map and detailed Reports. 


VAN RYN.—Chief amongst the mining interests is that in the Van Ryn Gold 
Mines Estate Company, representing a total outlay of over £200,0c0. Considerable 
difficulties have been encountered in the — of this mine, but they have been 
overcome and under the able management of Mr. George Albu, of whose reports 
extracts will be found in the Annex, the mine promises to give handsome returns as 
soon as the development is sufficiently advanced to alkow of the full batteries being 
set working. Only 80 of the 160 stamps have been at work during the last few 
months, the profits at present being about £5,000. per month. Mhblling is expected to 
be increased in March next, when the engineers of the Company are confident tha tthey 
profits will be more than doubled. This would at once place the Company amongst 
the Dividend-paying mines. If the expectations of the engineers are realised the 
Directors will have every reason to be satisfied with this investment. 

The other mining Companies on the Rand in which the Oceana Company is 
interested are the Aurora West, New Era, Western Kleinfontein and various other 

‘old-mining properties in the Nigel district. The Company has also a considerable 
olding in the undertaking of the Rand Central Ore Reduction Company. 


OCEANA MINERALS COMPANY.—Outside the Witwatersrand the Ocean 
Company holds a one-half interest in the Oceana Minerals Company, which possesses 
mining rights over all the 225 farms in the Transvaal belonging to the Oceana Com- 
pany, besides other smaller interests. The prospects of the Minerals Company natu- 
rally depend upon the discovery and opening out of the new mining districts in which 
the elements of chance must play no small part. ‘The extension of the railway to the 
Northern portions of the Transvaal will materially improve the prospects of the Com- 
pany, by facilitating thesystematic prospecting of its numerous properties. 

DOUGLAS COLLIERY.—As regards coal, the Oceana Company, through its 
holding in the Douglas Colliery, is working one of the most valuable coal seams in 
the Transvaal, situated on the Delagoa Bay line of railway, between Pretoria and 
Middleburg. Arrangements have been poe for supplying the Pretoria-Pietersburg 
Railway with this coal. 


LAND INTERESTS IN THE TRANSVAAL.—The 225 farms, with an 
acreage of over 1,000,000 acres owned by the Company, are valued in the books at 


SUD EST AFRICAIN COMPANY.—The Oceana Company is also i t d 
as a shareholder in the Sud Est Africain Company, an influential French undertakin& 
whose activity and energy in the development of Beira merit all support. That 
Company is engaged upon works on the Chiveve creek for the a of reclaiming 
a large quantity of land in the most valuable quarter of the township. 


COMPANHIA DA ZAMBEZIA.—The Oceana Company has an important 


interest, as shareholder in the Companhia da Zambezia, which owns under its con- | 


cession from the Portuguese Government a large tract of country to the north of the 
M bique Company's p i on both banks of the river Zambezi. The 
tions of the Zambezi Company are for the present mainly trading 2 
lopment of their valuable Prazo estates. The energy of the Lisbon Directors, 
who are especially directing this department, and of their Manager, Senor Machado, 
who is at work on the Zambezi, is worthy of note. 


ZAMBEZIA COAL COMPANY.—In connection with the Zambezia Company’s 
territory, the Oceana Company is i d jointly with the Paris group, in the 
Companhia Hulbiera da Zambezia, which owns the concession for the —s of the 
whole of the enormous bed of coal underlying the northern bank of the Zambezi 
below Tete. The coal is already being worked under supervision of our Tete agency, 
and shipped by the sand barges of the Flotilla Co. to the Port of Chinde. 


GOLDFIELDS OF ZAMBEZIA CORRES pete with the same Paris 
group, the Oceanft Company is i d in the Goldfields of Zambezia ae, 
which holds, under concession from the Zambezia Company, the right to mark off, 
develop and work gold claims in the portion of the Company’s territory south of the 
Zambezi and up to the frontier of Mashonaland. This part of the country is believed 
to be rich in gold, and the Directors, in keeping up theiragencies at Tete and Chinde, 
have in view as well as the development of the mineral resources of the country, the 
daily growing ey of the communications between Beira and the Zambezi 
wltedee Geaeo ree State, by steam navigation on the rivers and great lakes, and 
the proposed construction of the Tanganyika railway. 

AFRICAN FLOTILLA COMPANY.—The service of stern-wheel steamers of 
this Company on the bezi up to Tete, and on the Shire River, has been greatly 
improved, and shows now satisfactory returns. It will shortly be extended to the 
Upper Shire and Lake Nyassa, and cmos in conjunction with the ‘0 Com- 

to Lake Tanganyika. The Oceana is largely in this 

pany. 
FR ey COMPANY AND CONGO INTERESTS.— In the Anglo-Bel- 
Katanga Company, whose sphere comprises upwards of 160,000 square miles, 
and adjoins Merthers Rhodesia, the Ocean Company held at the date of 
the Balance Sheet nearly one-fourth interest. The business of the bp Ae under 
the able leadership of Colonel Thys, whose success in connexion wi Congo 
Railway and other Congo ings has been productive of such excellent results. 
A portion of the Katanga Com; 'S territory along the Lomami River has been 
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the | price.of 1s. per acre. The value of many of the farms, which has no 
doubt suffered during the depression caused by rinderpest, drought and locusts, has 
on the other hand been greatly enhanced by the construction of railways, especially 
that of the Pretoria-Pietersburg line, and similarly the holdings of the Oceana 
in Shares of other Land Companies will also be favourably affected. 


PRETORIA-PIETERSBURG RAILWAY.—The holding of the Oceana 
Company in the Pretoria-Pietersburg Railway amounts to nearly £300,000 in Shares 
and Obligations, the Transvaal Government and the Company being practically the 
only Shareholders. Of this line, 139 miles have already been opened to traffic, as far 
as Biet Potgietersrust, leaving 37 miles only to be completed before reaching Pieters- 
burg. There is nodoubt that the completion of this railway and its probable extension 
must have a favourable influence upon the value of land throughout Waterberg and 

utpansberg, and it was chiefly ia view of increasing the value of its farms, that the 
Company took so important a part in the formation of the Railway Company. The 
investment itself yields 4 per cent. interest, guaranteed by the Transvaal Government. 

The details of the different undertakings in which the Company has been engaged 
during the last two years will give shareholders some idea of their extent, and at the 
same time of the policy followed by the Board in directing their principal attention 
(during a period chasswel depression and inactivity in almost every branch of busi- 
ness in the Transvaal except the mining industry of the Witwatersrand, to a consoli- 
dation of the Company's interests in the Portuguese sphere on the East Coast of 
Africa, and to their gradual extension towards the Congo Free State, where the 
Company possesses some of its most promising assets. For that purpose agencies 
have had to be founded, and a more and responsible staff has been required, 
involving a heavier expenditure than would have been necessary for the simple ad- 
ministration of the Transvaal assets. 


The policy of the Oceana Company in these various countries has been purely 


commercial and non-political, and the best relations have been sought with the 
various nationalities with whom the Company is in touch. It is to the rapid openi: 
out of Africa by the numerous railways now in course of construction, that the B 
look for a large increase in the v+lue of the Company's holdings, and, when realisations 
are expedient, for a commensurate return to the Shareholders for their investment. 

Shareholders will observe that a balance of £11,874 is carried to the debit of profit 
and loss. It is but right to remark that this amount is made up of £6329, being 50 
per cent. of the iminary expenses written off, of £2593 for depreciation or 
machinery and drills in the Transvaal and furniture, and of £3860 for management 
and administrative expenses in Beira, incurred in the formation of the Beira 
Company, being, in fact, advances to that Company, which have been carried to the 
debit of profit and loss in deference to the wishes of the Auditors. But for these 
deductions the accounts would have shown a small ce to the credit of profit and 
H. PASTEUR, Chairman. 
Messrs. Welton Jones & Co., Auditors to the Co., offer themselves for re-election. 
13 Austin Friars, Lonvon, E.C., 10 December, 1898. 
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The Oceana Consolidated Company, Limited. 


Dr. 


BALANCE SHEET, 


30 JUNE, 1808. Cr. 


To CaPITAL— £ 
Authorised— 
Shares of £1 each om $1,509,000 © 0 
1,267,500 of issued as fully paid in 
consideration for Assets... 1,267,500 0 
10,007 Fully-paid-up .... 10,007 0 
1,277,507 © 0 | 
222,493 Shares unissued, 
1,500,000 
Loans against Securities deposited pee 97,000 0 
» Bills Payable... 628 16 3 
Sundry Creditors in London and Africa wee pel 2,230 11 § 
Unpaid Dividends (Oceana Company) 119 16 o | 


» CONTINGENT LiABILITY— 
Uncalled Capital on Investments « £02,426 11 0 
Liability under Agreements __... woe 


41,377,486 3 8 


By Cash in London and Africa... 459733 
», Loans against Securities aes 37,058 2 6 
»» Investments at Cost— 

Foreign Government Securities ... -. $56,846 10 o 
African and English Railway Shares and De- 
mtures ... 323113 14 3 
Mining Interests in the Transvaal 576,796 17 
Territorial and Development Interests in Portu- 
guese East Africa and Congo 167,956 13 
3, Land in Transvaal (1,038,000 acres)... aa 539302 4 11 
3, Buildings and Sundry Assets oe a 9,817 5 9 
3, Office Furniture and Fittings ooo ose 2,190 16 5 
Sundry Debtors in London and Africa 16,005 10 
» Preliminary Expenses .. 12,659 8 
Less 50 per cent. written off ove 6,329 14 6 
5 
Profit and Loss Account—Debit Balance ... 11,874 6 0 


41,377,486 3 8 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from 16 JULY, 1896 (the date of the Incorporation of the 
Company to 30 JUNE, 1898. 


To Directors’ Fees, Salaries, Office and oer oe 
London, Paris, and Lisbon, ess a 


penses, 
tions received from other Companies «$28,031 14 0 
» Transvaal and Central African Expenditure, in- 
cluding Salaries, Rent, Travelling Expenses, 
Prospecting and other Expenses, /ess Subscrip- 
tions received from other Companies see 15 § 
Expenses of Management for 23 months ... ae 9 5 
Transvaal Taxes and Survey Fees 3 9 
French Share Tax ose oe 2 10 
Depreciations ... ove os 2,593 8 2 
Preliminary Expenses .., os one ose 6,32qg 14 6 
8 


£61,272 18 


By Dividends wail Interests received sus 435,280 5 3 
3» Balance of Profit and Loss on Investments realised 10,043 10 0 
», Brokerages and Sundry Receipts » Sy 837 °o 5 
», Rents received in Transvaal .., ose eee 2,150 5 6 
» Transfer Fees ose ase ess ion 1,087 11 6 


461,272 18 8 


Examined and found in accordance with the London Books and Vouchers, and with the returns received from Africa. 
The Investments are in many cases not quoted in market lists, and those which are quoted 


introduced on the responsibility of the Directors and are subject to realisation. 


The values attached to the Investments are 


Li tant inst: to be of iderably less value than their cost, though in other cases the values are much ter than cost. 
appear in several important instances to be of considerably less value than st, g grea’ WELTON, JONES & CO. 


3 MoorGate Street, Lonpon, 9 December, 1898. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the above Company will be 
held at the Offices of the Company, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 

London, W.C., on Thursday, the 22nd day of December, instant, at Four 

o'clock in the afternoon. G. C. SILK, SECRETARY. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, 


LIMITED, 
Share Transfer and Dividend Office, 


2 & 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
DECEMBER, — 


DIVIDEND PREFERENCE SHARES. 


‘THE HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, Limited, hereby 


give NOTICE that the Transfer and Registration Books will be 
Closed from FRIDAY, 23rd, until SATURDAY, 31st inst., both days inclusive, 
preparatory to payment of Dividend for the Quarter ending 31st December 
upon the Six Per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the Company. 


DIVIDEND WARRANTS will be despatched by post on Saturday, 
31st December, to all Preference Shareholders whose names are duly 
registered previous to the date for closing the books. 


TRANSFER Business will be resumed on MONDAY, 2nd January, 1899. 
By Order of the Board, 
ALFRED PIGOTT, Registrar. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCEH and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDOD, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES, 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This bape en Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers 
and summary and careful forecast of the Mining ‘ket. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares, 

WEEKLY “MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
«respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, kee. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 30 
per cent. has been declared for the half-year ending 31 DECEMBER, 
1898, payable to all Shareholders registered on that date. 
The Transfer Books will be Closed from 2 to 7 January, 1899, both 
dates inclusive. 
Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and Johannes- 
burg Share Registers have been a: 
By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., LTD. 
London Agents. 
ro and rr Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
14 December, 1898. 


GINSBERG GOLD MINING COMPANY, Ltd. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 20 
per cent, has been declared for the half-year ending 31 DECEMBER, 

1898, pei to all Shareholders registered at that date. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from 2 to 7 January, 1899, both 
dates inclusive. 

The Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and 
Johannesburg Share Registers have been agreed. 

By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co,, LTD. 
London Agents. 


ro and rr Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
14 December, 189% 


GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of Io 
per cent. has been declared for the half-year ending 31 DECEMBER, 
1898, payable to all Shareholders registered at that date. 
The Transfer Books will be closed from 2 to 7 January, 1899, both 
dates inclusive. 
The Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and 
Johannesburg Share Registers have been agreed. 
By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., LTD, 
London Agents, 
to and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
14 December, 1898. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 
(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, ro Clement’s Lane, — oe London, E.C., and go branches in 


Reserve Fund... ... 840,000. 

Bank ts ‘drafts on, and transacts ption banking business 


with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Na a th pone Republic, Orange 
made, 
London Manager. 
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Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa, 
received for fixed periods. Terms on eae = 
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